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What  would  you  do  if  you  ran  right  straight  into 
a  mountain  lion — so  close  that  you  could  feel  his  hot 
breath?  You  would  be  just  as  scared  as  Stumpy,  the 
chipmunk,  was.  But  Stumpy  knew  what  to  do.  He 
scampered  away  just  as  fast  as  his  legs  and  tail  could 
carry  him.  Stumpy  was  always  scampering  in  and  out 
of  adventures,  and  one  of  these  cost  him  his  tail.  That 
is  how  he  got  the  name  of  Stumpy.  You  will  want  to 
read  about  this  exciting  adventure. 

Stumpy  lived  in  the  woods,  where  he  had  both 
friends  and  enemies.  One  of  his  friends  was  Mr.  King- 
bird. He  and  his  family  were  more  fun  than  a  circus. 
Many  a,  circus  performer  would  be  mighty  proud  if  he 
could  do  all  the  stunts  that  Mr.  Kingbird  did. 

Stumpy  was  one  of  the  busiest  people  in  the  forest. 
As  he  told  his  friend  Stripes,  "If  you  want  to  keep  alive 
you  must  be  smelling  and  listening  all  the  time."  Some 
of  the  things  he  smelled  were  not  so  pleasant.  Stumpy 
never  forgot  the  time  when  one  of  his  neighbors  met 
that  skunk-person. 

One  time  Stumpy  and  Stripes  were  caught  in  a  tree- 
top  that  the  forest  men  had  started  to  cut  down.  The 
men  kept  on  cutting  and  cutting  and  the  tree  was  about 
ready  to  fall.  At  the  base  of  the  tree)  stood  the  forest 
men's  dog,  waiting  for  the  tree  to  fall.  He  was  hoping 
that  either  Stumpy  or  Stripes  would  drop  into  his 
clutches.  How  in  the  world  did  they  ever  escape?  Maybe 
they  didn't.  You  will  have  to  read  the  story  to  find  out. 
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I  WAS  born  in  the  forest  about  Goose  Bay  on 
Flathead  Lake  in  northwestern  Montana.  My 
name  used  to  be  Alexander.  But  ever  since  an  early  ad- 
venture that  cost  me  the  tip  of  my  tail  my  people  call 
me  "Mister  Stumpy/'  though  behind  my  back  they  say 
''Old  Stumpy,"  meaning  me^ 

The  first  thing  that  I  can  remember  about  my  life  is 
feeling  hungry.  I  vv^anted  my  mother,  and  she  was  gone 
from  our  nest.  I  remember  that  I  was  so  hungry  I  began 
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moving  around  a  little.  Then  it  was  that  I  felt  some- 
thing that  moved,  that  pressed  against  me  in  the  dark- 
ness. I  w^ondered  w^hat  the  thing  could  be.  I  was  not 
frightened,  however.  I  had  never  yet  been  out  in  the 
world,  so  that  I  did  not  know  there  was  any  such  thing 
as  fear.  My  mother  was  the  only  person  I  knew,  and  I 
quite  naturally  supposed  that  she  and  I  were  all  the 
chipmunks  in  the  world.  I  remember  how  surprised 
I  was  when  I  discovered  that  the  thing  which  kept 
rubbing  against  me  was  another  little  person  exactly 
like  myself.  There  were  three  others,  a  brother  and  two 
sisters,  all  as  hungry  as  I  was.  I  was  very  glad  when 
finally  my  mother  came  home  and  gave  us  something 
to  eat.  But  my,  how  my  brother  and  sisters  crowded  me 
now!  I  had  never  before  noticed  any  crowding  when 
Mother  fed  us.  I  must  have  been  growing  up  quite  fast, 
I  think. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Mother  took  us  all  out 
into  the  big  world,  though  it  seemed  a  long  time  to  me. 
She  first  told  us  to  be  very  quiet,  and  then  she  went  out- 
side to  look  and  listen  and  smell  the  breezes.  ''It's  safe, 
I  think,"  she  said  when  she  returned. 
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I  was  wondering  what  she  could  mean  by  this  when 
suddenly  she  took  me  by  the  nape  of  my  neck  and 
whisked  me  out  of  the  hole  in  a  jiffy.  ''Stay  right  here. 
Don't  even  move  until  I  come  back/'  she  told  me,  put- 
ting me  down  beside  the  fir  stump  we  lived  in.  Then, 
pop!  she  went  back  into  our  hole  again.  I  felt  bewil- 
dered. My,  the  sunlight  was  so  bright!  It  hurt  my  eyes  a 
little,  making  me  blink.  But  I  had  not  blinked  many 
times  when  Mother  came  out  and  set  my  little  brother 
beside  me. 

"Don't  you  move,  either  of  you,"  she  said,  and 
down  she  went  into  our  hole  again. 

When  at  last-  we  were  all  outside  and  anxious  to  be 
doing  something.  Mother  said,  "Now,  children,  fol- 
low me  and  stay  close  together."  Then  away  she  went 
with  us  children  scampering  behind  her  on  our  wabbly 
legs. 

For  a  long  distance  from  our  fir  stump,  which  stood 
on  a  steep  hillside,  the  ground  was  nearly  bare  beneath 
great  yellow  pines  and  fir  trees.  I  shall  never  forget 
how  sweet  the  world  smelled  that  day  as  we  followed 
our  mother  down  the  shady  hill  until  she  reached  the 
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bushes  that  grew  along  the  rim  of  the  beach  at  Goose 
Bay. 

''Are  you  all  here?"  asked  Mother,  stopping  beneath 
a  chokecherry  bush  that  had  beautiful  green  leaves 
which  trembled  in  the  light  breeze. 

*'Yes/'  she  said,  answering  herself.  ''Thank  good- 
ness you  are  all  here.  I  am  always  afraid  something  will 
happen  when  I  take  my  children  out  for  the  first  time. 
Things  have  happened,  too,  very  bad  things.  Children 
are  so  careless." 

This  set  me  to  thinking.  "Why,  what  can  you  mean, 
\^.  Mother.?"  I  asked.  "Have  you  other  children  besides 
us.?" 

"No,  thank  goodness,  not  now,"  she  laughed.  "But 
I  have  had  many  children  in  my  time.  The  others  are 
making  their  own  way  in  the  world  now,  though. 
Here,"  she  said,  giving  us  each  a  red  chokecherry. 
"They  are  not  yet  ripe,  but  you  may  eat  one  apiece. 
Then  we  will  all  go  down  to  the  lake  and  take  a  drink 
of  water.      ^ 

"Now,  when  you  leave  these  bushes  you  will  have  to 
be  very  careful  while  crossing  the  beach,"  Mother  told 
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us,  in  a  minute,  *'Look,  listen,  and  smell  the  breezes," 
she  said,  stepping  out  a  little  to  look  and  listen  and 
smell  for  herself.  ''Come  on,"  she  called,  at  last. 

Well,  we  reached  the  water  safely  enough,  though 
the  stones  were  hot  on  my  feet.  Huddled  together,  we 
children  took  our  first  drink  of  water.  It  tasted  so  cool 
and  good  that  I  put  my  front  paws  in  it  intending  to 
drink  again.  Oh!  A  little  wave  knocked  me  down  and 
wet  me  all  over. 

"Quick,  children!"  Mother's  voice  startled  me  ter- 
ribly. She  darted  for  the  bushes  with  us  children  right 
behind  her.  But  on  the  way  something  happened. 

''Are  you  all  here.?"  panted  Mother,  once  more  in 
the  bushes. 

"No,"  she  sighed,  answering  her  own  question. 
"Fluflfy'sgone!" 

I  shall  never  forget  the  sadness  in  Mother's  eyes, 
never.  I  had  heard  nothing,  seen  nothing  except  a 
swiftly  moving  shadow.  And  yet  something  had  taken 
my  little  sister.  Mother  said  it  was  a  hawk. 


I  DO  not  remember  feeling  very  sad  over  the 
loss  of  my  little  sister.  You  see,  I  could  scarcely 
have  know^n  her.  In  fact,  I  had  never  even  heard  her 
name  until  Mother  spoke  it  that  day  we  v^ent  dov^n  to 
the  beach. 

We  chipmunks  do  not  cling  to  our  sorrow^s.  We 
soon  let  them  go,  because  w^e  are  naturally  a  cheerful 
people.  And  it  is  the  same  v^ith  our  fears.  We  never 
keep  them.  If  a  hawk,  or  an  owl,  or  a  weasel  strikes  at 
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us  and  does  not  catch  us,  we  forget  about  it  at  once 
and  go  on  about  our  business.  All  the  forest-people 
are  exacdy  alike  in  this,  and  I  think  it  is  a  wonderful 
thing. 

During  my  first  summer,  I  learned  about  our  ene- 
mies, what  to  eat,  and  how  and  when  to  hide.  And  per- 
haps this  is  the  time  to  tell  you  a  little  about  our  ene- 
mies, for  a  good  many  of  my  adventures  have  been  due 
to  them.  We  chipmunks  do  not  sit  around  very  much, 
I  can  tell  you.  We  are  always  expecting  an  enemy  to  ap- 
pear. Looking  and  listening  and  smelling  the  breezes 
are  as  natural  to  us  as  breathing.  We  have  always  had  to 
do  these  things  from  daylight  until  dark.  Yes,  and  even 
after  we  go  to  bed.  We  are  never  quite  safe  from  our 
enemies. 

The  first  two  chipmunks  that  ever  lived  in  this  world 
had  to  look  and  listen  and  smell  the  breezes  just  as  we 
do,  I'm  sure.  If  they  had  not  remembered  to  do  these 
things,  some  enemy  would  surely  have  eaten  them  be- 
fore the  first  night.  Then  the  first  two  chipmunks  to 
have  lived  in  this  world  would  have  been  the  very  last 
as  well  as  the  first. 
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Enemies?  Why,  we  chipmunks  who  would  not  harm 
even  a  fly  have  enemies  all  about  us.  They  may  be  in  al- 
most any  tree,  may  be  waiting  for  us  behind  any  log  or 
rock,  and  sometimes  they  even  pop  right  up  out  of  the 
ground  before  us.  Owls  and  hawks  and  weasels!  And 
especially  the  weasel.  He  is  the  worst  of  all.  Wherever 
his  head  can  go,  the  weasel  himself  can  go,  so  that  it 
takes  a  very  small  hole  to  keep  him  out. 

And  then  there  are  the  house  cats,  which  have  come 
to  our  part  of  the  country  since  my  grandmother  was 
born.  She  told  me  that  when  she  was  young  there  were 
no  such  things  as  house  cats  in  our  forests.  She  said  that 
these  wicked  creatures  came  here  with  the  white  men 
who  settled  in  this  country.  How  I  do  wish  that  these 
white  men  had  left  their  house  cats  at  home.  Goodness 
knows  we  chipmunks  have  enough  to  do  without  hav- 
ing to  watch  out  for  them.  Of  course,  there  have  always 
been  the  other  cats,  the  large  ones,  such  as  the  mountain 
lion  and  the  lynx  and  the  bobcat.  However,  the  moun- 
tain lion  has  never  paid  much  attention  to  my  people. 
We  are  too  small  for  such  a  large  person  as  he  is.  But 
the  lynx  and  the  bobcat  have  given  us  chipmunks  plenty 
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of  trouble,  I  can  tell  you,  particularly  the  bobcat.  Any- 
how, they  are  all  cats  and  cannot  be  trusted. 

But  I  must  get  on  with  my  story. 

When  the  leaves  on  the  wild  currant  bushes  had 


turned  to  a  beautiful  red,  my  mother  told  me  it  was 
time  for  me  to  shift  for  myself.  And  do  you  know, 
I  felt  a  little  glad  to  be  told  that  I  was  my  own  master. 
After  this  I  saw  Mother  only  once  in  a  while.  She 
treated  me  exactly  as  she  treated  her  other  neighbors. 
My  father  had  given  very  little  attention  to  us  children, 
although  we  sometimes  met  him  in  the  forest.  He  was 
a  handsome  fellow,  and  a  little  proud,  though  not  at  all 
uppish. 
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I  felt  quite  important  running  around  all  by  myself, 
doing  as  I  pleased.  And  I  got  along  very  well.  When 
the  mornings  grew  colder,  and  the  pine-squirrel-person 
began  gathering  cones  and  wild  rose-hips  and  moose- 
maple  seeds  as  though  his  life  depended  upon  his  speed, 
I  commenced  to  look  about  for  my  winter  quarters. 
This  was  great  fun.  I  must  have  examined  twenty  good- 
looking  holes  before  I  found  one  that  I  believed  would 
do.  It  was  deep  down  in  the  roots  of  a  pine  snag.  The 
hole's  opening  was  just  the  right  size  to  keep  the  weasel 
out,  and  the  place  was  warm  and  dry.  I  decided  to  take 
it  and  to  begin  making  my  winter  nest  at  once. 

When  I  had  finally  made  up  my  mind  to  this,  I  be- 
gan to  feel  more  important  than  ever.  It  is  a  wonderful 
thing  to  own  your  own  home.  The  hole  in  the  big  root 
looked  nicer  every  minute.  I  knew  where  there  were 
great  patches  of  dried  thistles,  and  thistledown  makes 
the  best  winter  bed  of  all.  I  would  begin  at  once  to  make 
my  nest,  and  get  everything  ready  for  my  long  winter 
sleep.  And  I  would  gather  some  food,  too.  I  would  take 
no  foolish  chances  at  all. 

I  had  never  before  felt  so  happy.  But  when  I  crawled 
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out  of  my  hole  I  saw  that  there  was  a  large  stone  right 
in  front  of  it.  This  was  a  bad  thing.  An  enemy  could 
easily  hide  behind  this  stone,  and  might  catch  me  as  I 
came  around  it  when  going  in  or  coming  out  of  the 
'  hole.  I  saw  that  I  should  have  to  be  very  careful  about 
this,  and  yet  I  decided  to  go  right  ahead  with  my  nest- 
building.  Nobody  can  hope  to  have  everything  just 
right. 

So  down  the  hill  I  went,  feeling  quite  grown  up  and 
very  capable.  The  thistle  patches  were  near  the  big  lake. 
When  I  reached  them  the  wind  was  blowing  wads  of 
white  thistledown  here  and  there  and  everywhere.  As 
these  wads  rolled  and  bumped  over  the  ground  they 
dropped  the  tiny  thistle  seeds  that  were  in  them,  so  that 
more  thistles  should  grow  up  when  the  summer  came 
again.  You  see,  these  wads  of  white  down  that  seemed 
to  be  playing  so  merrily  with  the  wind  were  really 
working  hard  to  plant  more  thistles. 

In  almost  no  time  I  had  all  the  white  thistledown  I 
could  carry  in  my  mouth.  It  stuck  out  all  around  my 
face  so  that  I  could  scarcely  see  where  I  was  going.  But 
I  knew  the  way  well  enough.  So  off  I  scampered  for  my 
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nice  hole  in  the  pine  snag.  On  my  way  I  had  an  ex- 
perience, which  is  a  kind  of  adventure,  so  I'll  tell  you 
about  it, 

I  had  traveled  in  a  straight  line  from  the  thistle  patch 
to  my  hole  in  the  pine  snag.  This  led  me  over  ground 
that  I  had  not  seen  on  my  way  down  the  hill.  I  had  to 
climb  a  ledge  of  bare  rock  that  was  about  halfway  up 
the  hill.  You  will  remember  that  I  have  told  you  how 
my  wad  of  thistledown  stuck  out  all  around  my  face. 
Well,  this  made  me  miss  a  place  in  the  ledge  of  rock 
that  I  wanted  to  climb  upon.  When  I  came  to  the  ledge, 
the  way  up  to  the  top  was  very  bad  indeed.  But  I  knew 
I  could  make  it,  so  up  I  went  until  I  reached  a  place  that 
stuck  far  out  like  a  shelf.  Here  I  had  to  scramble  hard  to 
get  over  the  edge  of  the  stuck-out  place.  When  I  finally 
made  it,  I  ran  right  against  a  big  mountain  lion  lying 
asleep  on  the  shelf  in  the  sunlight. 

The  wad  of  thistledown  in  my  mouth  must  have  ac- 
tually touched  that  lion's  nose.  Anyhow,  he  sneezed 
right  in  my  face!  I  felt  his  hot  breath,  and  even  smelled 
it!  Goodness! 

I  skittered  to  the  top  of  that  ledge  of  rock  faster  than 
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I  had  ever  moved  before.  And  I  did  not  have  my  nice 
v^ad  of  thisdedov^n  when  I  got  there,  I  can  tell  you. 
Stopping  a  second  to  get  my  breath  and  look  down  at 
that  big  lion  who  had  scarcely  moved,  I  saw  my  thisde- 


down  bumping  along  down  the  hill.  And  I  saw  the  tip 
of  the  mountain  lion's  tail  moving,  moving  just  a  little 
as  though  it  might  be  the  only  part  of  him  that  was 
alive.  Goodness! 

''What's  the  matter.?  You  look  frightened,"  said  a 
voice,  as  I  turned  to  go  away  from  there. 

I  must  have  jumped  a  little  when  I  heard  that  voice. 
Anyhow,  the  person  who  had  spoken  laughed  so  mer- 
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rily  that  I  felt  certain  I  had  jumped.  I  knew  him  quite 
well.  He  was  a  chipmunk  of  about  my  own  age.  I  liked 
him,  and  called  him  "Stripes." 

"So  I  look  frightened,  do  I,  Stripes?"  I  said  quite 
calmly.  "Well,  you  just  go  down  to  the  edge  of  that 
ledge  of  rock  and  take  a  peep  for  yourself.  Then  rnaybe 
you'll  look  the  same  as  I  do." 

"Who's  there?"  asked  Stripes  suspiciously. 

"Oh,  a  little  friend  of  yours.  He's  sleeping.  Come 
with  me,"  I  said,  leading  him  to  the  ledge. 

"Oh,  my  goodness,  don't  you  wish  we  could  roll  a 
big  bowlder  onto  him?"  whispered  Stripes,  looking 
down  at  the  big,  tawny  beast,  his  eyes  shining.  "Oh, 
wouldn't  I  like  to  hurt  that  person,  though!"  he  whis- 
pered, fairly  trembling  in  his  excitement. 

But  just  then  the  big  lion  lifted  his  head  and  yawned. 
My,  what  sharp  teeth  he  had!  And  we  both  saw  sharp, 
white  claws  prick  out  of  his  heavy-looking  front  paws. 
This  was  enough  for  us.  We  ran  up  the  hill  as  fast  as  we 
could  go,  each  thinking  of  those  white  claws  pricking 
out,  pricking  out,  as  though  feeling  for  us. 

Then  I  told  Stripes  what  I  had  been  doing  when  I 
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ran  into  the  mountain  lion.  "Better  come  and  live  with 
me  this  winter/'  he  suggested  generously.  But  I  de- 
cided against  this.  I  rather  liked  being  by  myself.  One 
never  has  to  ask  questions  when  one  is  alone,  and  being 
alone  was  a  kind  of  adventure  to  me.  Two  days  later  I 
had  finished  making  my  nest  and  was  living  in  my  own 
home. 

Now  I  began  to  gather  a  supply  of  food.  I  will  tell 
you  how  I  did  this.  A  chipmunk  has  two  sacks,  or 
pouches,  one  on  each  side  of  his  face.  They  hold  a  good 
load  of  seeds,  and  in  these  sacks  he  carries  his  food  to 
his  hole.  And  there  is  a  little  secret  about  these  sacks,  or 
pouches,  that  very  few  outsiders  have  learned.  They 
make  the  seeds  of  grass  and  weeds  and  moose-maples 
very  sticky,  so  sticky  indeed  that  when  a  chipmunk 
presses  his  gathered  seeds  against  the  walls  of  his  winter 
home  they  stay  there.  Isn't  this  a  fine  arrangement  for 
us  chipmunks? 

Once  our  winter  supply  of  food  is  stuck  on  our  walls, 
it  is  high  and  dry  and  safe.  Besides,  it  is  always  out  of 
our  way.  Whenever  we  are  awake  in  the  winter  time, 
and  hungry,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  reach  up  and  take 
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down  as  much  food  as  we  need.  Remember  that  I  am 
always  talking  of  my  own  people,  the  chipmunks  who 
live  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Our 
habits  diflfer  somewhat  from  our  relatives  who  live  in 
the  eastern  states.  They  live  in  the  ground,  I  have  been 
told.  We  seldom  do  this,  as  you  shall  see. 

The  pine-squirrel-person,  now,  has  to  work  much 
harder  storing  up  food  for  the  winter  than  we  chip- 
munks do.  For  you  see,  he  does  not  sleep  all  winter  the 
way  we  do.  In  the  fall  he  builds  his  nest  in  a  fir  tree  and 
sleeps  in  it  for  weeks  at  a  time,  especially  during  very 
cold  weather.  But  when  a  few  sunny  days  come  along, 
the  pine-squirrel-person  wakes  up  and  comes  down 
from  his  nest  in  the  tree.  Then  he  digs  up  some  of  his 
hidden  food  and  eats  it.  Then  he  sleeps  again,  doing 
this  over  and  over  again  until  spring  comes.  He  is  a 
cheerful  chap,  this  pine-squirrel-person,  and  a  hard 
worker.  And  my,  the  piles  of  food  he  stores  away  each 
fall,  often  much  more  than  he  can  possibly  eat.  I  have 
never  blamed  him  for  this,  however,  because  he  cannot 
know  how  long  a  winter  will  last.  He  must  have  food 
or  starve. 
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We  chipmunks  who  hve  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Rockies  nearly  always  store  away  a  little  food  in  the  fall, 
generally  seeds,  but  not  much.  We  do  not  go  to  our 
winter  beds  until  the  weather  has  grown  cold  and  there 


is  snow  on  the  ground.  When  finally  we  do  go  to  sleep, 
we  seldom  get  up  even  to  eat  until  spring  is  near  and 
the  weather  is  likely  to  remain  warm.  By  this  you  will 
see  that  we  chipmunks  have  neither  a  set  time  to  go  into 
our  winter  sleep,  nor  any  regular  time  to  wake  up.  It  all 
depends  upon  the  weather,  a  very  fine  arrangement,  I 
think,  since  we  are  too  tiny  to  make  a  living  in  deep 
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snow.  Sometimes  we  do  not  go  into  our  winter  sleep 
until  December,  and  then  because  of  nice  weather  we 
may  be  out  again  in  March. 

This  is  not  so  with  the  ground-squirrel-person  that 
lives  here  with  us.  Being  a  close  neighbor,  I  know  him 
and  his  habits  very  well.  He  has  a  set  time  to  go  into  his 
winter  sleep,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  to  call  him 
lucky  or  just  lazy.  Anyhow,  the  ground-squirrel-person 
goes  to  sleep  on  the  fifteenth  of  August  and  does  not 
wake  up  again,  even  to  eat,  until  the  grass  starts  grow- 
ing in  the  spring.  Just  think  of  this,  sleeping  nearly 
seven  months  out  of  every  year,  sometimes  nearly  eight. 
And  not  a  bite  to  eat  all  that  while!  But  I  suppose  it  is 
ground-squirrel  law  that  makes  him  do  as  he  does.  Any- 
how, when  he  is  awake  he  is  the  busiest  person  I  know 
of,  and  a  mighty  greedy  one,  besides. 

And  while  I  am  telling  you  about  sleepers,  I  mustn't 
forget  tw^o  others  that  live  in  our  country  with  us,  the 
bear  and  the  woodchuck.  Neither  stores  any  food  for 
the  winter.  Both  work  hard  at  eating  during  the  sum- 
mer time  so  that  they  may  have  enough  fat  on  their 
bodies  to  carry  them  through  until  spring.  The  wood- 
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chuck  never  gives  us  chipmunks  any  trouble.  But  when 
the  bear  w^akes  up  from  his  long  v^inter  sleep,  he  begins 
at  once  to  tear  dov^n  old  stumps  and  to  turn  over  rotten 
logs  in  the  forests  in  his  search  for  food.  It  is  at  such 


times  as  these  that  he  is  on  the  lookout  for  us  chip- 
munks, though  vv^e  do  not  count  him  among  our  regu- 
lar enemies  because  he  is  really  looking  for  mice  and 
ants  and  bugs. 

Personally,  I  like  the  bear.  He  Is  such  a  funny  person 
in  the  forest.  He  does  not  see  so  very  well,  but  my,  what 
a  nose  he  has!  And  he  is  always  so  funny!  You  may 
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think  him  a  clumsy  person,  but  he  is  anything  but  that. 
Why,  just  let  a  mouse  or  even  a  chipmunk  try  to  run 
out  when  the  bear-person  is  tearing  down  a  stump  or 
turning  over  a  log.  And  thudl  A  big  front  paw  slaps 
down.  And  of  course  that's  the  end  of  things  for  the 
little  person  who  was  living  there. 

But  I  have  already  said  more  about  my  neighbors 
and  their  sleeping  than  I  intended.  It  is  high  time  that 
I  began  to  talk  about  myself  again. 

My,  but  I  had  a  good  long  sleep  that  first  winter,  and 
spring  came  very  early  that  year.  There  had  been  but 
little  snow,  even  in  the  mountains,  so  that  the  bear  came 
out  early  and  began  snooping  through  the  forests 
shortly  after  we  chipmunks  were  stirring  around. 

About  the  first  person  I  met  when  I  came  out  of  my 
hole  was  Stripes,  my  good  friend.  ''Good  morning," 
he  called  from  a  log  that  had  a  patch  of  fresh  snow  on  it. 
He  was  terribly  covered  with  lice,  though.  I  could  see 
him  trying  to  scratch  in  half  a  dozen  places  at  one  time. 
But  that  was  nothing  against  him.  We  chipmunks  are 
lousy  about  half  the  time. 

"Hello,  Stripes,"  I  answered,  glad  enough  to  see 
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him  again,  alive  and  well.  A  chipmunk  never  know^s 
v^hen  his  friends  v^ill  be  missing,  you  see.  ''Let's  go  up 
hill  to  the  Big  Flat  Place  and  see  v^hat  v^e  can  see,"  I 
proposed. 

''AH  right.  I'm  ready  this  minute,"  he  agreed,  as  he 
nearly  always  did  when  there  was  an  adventure  in  sight. 
And  so  oflf  we  scampered,  running  races  and  chattering 
so  happily  that  I  have  often  wondered  how  we  escaped 
our  enemies.  Maybe  you  think  we  didn't  have  an  ad- 
venture that  day!  Stripes  didn't,  but  I  did,  so  I  will  tell 
you  about  it. 

The  forest  was  still  frosty.  Dead  leaves  sparkled  with 
frost,  and  frost  shimmered  on  dead  logs  lying  on  the 
damp  ground.  We  had  reached  the  Big  Flat  Place 
where  great  trees  were  plentiful.  It  was  rather  dark  be- 
neath those  big  trees  whose  wide  branches  spread  far 
out,  and  the  forest  smelled  damp  after  the  winter 
snows.  Stripes  had  been  telling  me  about  a  weasel, 
white  as  snow  except  the  tip  of  his  tail,  that  had  tried 
four  times  to  get  into  his  hole.  This  weasel-person  had 
even  dug  a  little,  and  had  tried  to  tear  a  bigger  opening 
to  Stripes'  hole.  Stripes  was  a  wonderful  story  teller,  I 
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would  have  you  know.  He  made  me  see  and  smell  that 
weasel-person. 

We  were  scampering  through  a  patch  of  dead  ferns, 
all  matted  down  by  the  snow  that  had  been  on  them, 
when  Stripes  finished  telling  me  his  tale.  He  was  a  little 
ahead  of  me  and  out  of  my  sight  over  a  high  place 
where  the  dead  ferns  were  not  so  plentiful.  ''Here's  a 
little  green  grass,"  he  called.  And  then,  ''Look  out  for 
yourself!  Look  out!" 

A  weasel  had  struck  at  Stripes,  I  think.  Anyhow,  a 
big  one,  white  as  snow,  flashed  over  that  high  place 
after  me. 

I  do  not  know  where  Stripes  went.  But  I  ran  under 
a  rotten  log  that  happened  to  be  near  me,  with  the 
weasel  not  more  than  a  foot  behind.  I  knew  that  he 
would  follow  me  under  the  log,  so  I  squeezed  myself 
into  the  smallest  place  I  could  find.  And  there  I  stayed, 
knowing  that  my  enemy  was  just  back  of  me.  I  felt  cer- 
tain that  he  could  not  quite  reach  me,  and  yet  I  wedged 
my  body  into  that  small  place  as  tightly  as  I  could.  Of 
course  I  was  uncomfortable,  and  having  a  hungry  wea- 
sel after  me  did  not  help  matters  much.  I  could  not  look 
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back,  of  course,  and  so  could  not  tell  how  near  my 
enemy  was.  Besides  all  this,  there  was  ice  under  the  log, 
ice  and  frozen  ground  that  made  my  feet  ache.  At  first 
I  expected  to  be  seized  from  behind.  But  when  this  did 


not  happen  at  once  I  began  to  feel  relieved.  How  long 
ought  I  to  stay  where  I  was?  That  was  the  question.  I 
could  not  tell  if  the  weasel  had  given  up  and  gone  away, 
because  the  wrong  end  of  me  was  toward  him,  you  see. 
I  must  have  been  in  that  tight  place  for  more  than 
an  hour  when  I  heard  heavy  footsteps  outside.  I  could 
feel  them.  "A  bear,"  I  thought.  "My  goodness!" 
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And  sure  enough.  In  another  minute  I  felt  the  log 
tremble  and  move.  My  heart  skipped  a  beat  or  two,  I 
guess.  But  I  said  to  myself,  ''Here,  this  will  not  do.  Get 
yourself  ready  to  run  out  on  the  side  of  the  log  that  is 
away  from  the  bear  when  he  moves  it." 

This  talking  to  myself  steadied  me.  It  always  does. 
It  is  like  taking  advice  from  a  friend,  you  see,  and  it 
helps  a  lot.  I  was  quite  calm  even  when  I  heard  the  bear- 
person  tearing  the  rotten  log  to  pieces.  It  was  so  very 
rotten  that  he  could  not  find  a  place  strong  enough  to 
hold  together  so  he  could  roll  it  over.  If  I  had  only  been 
the  other  end  to,  Fd  have  run  out  quickly  enough.  But 
I  did  not  dare  to  back  out.  It  was  altogether  too  risky. 
I  had  to  wait  for  the  log  to  roll  away  from  me,  if  it  only 
would. 

Twice  while  I  was  wedged  in  that  place,  and  the 
bear  was  tearing  at  the  old  log,  I  heard  mice  squeal. 
Poor  little  people.  Then,  suddenly,  I  felt  the  log  lift  a 
little,  and  roll.  Out  I  popped  like  a  streak  of  lightning. 

"Thud!"  The  bear's  front  paw  slapped  down  at  me. 
I  felt  something  pull  and  hold  me  just  a  second.  Then  I 
felt  a  sharp  pain  run  up  my  back,  but  I  did  not  stop  run- 
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ning  until  I  was  out  of  the  Big  Flat  Place  altogether. 
Then  I  stopped  to  take  a  look  at  myself  and  learn  why 
I  felt  pain. 

Goodness!  Goodness!  The  tip  of  my  beautiful  tail 
was  gone!  It  had  broken  off.  I  had  left  it  under  the 
bear-person's  front  paw.  Wasn't  that  a  narrow  escape.? 
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AFTER  this  the  chipmunk  children  began 
speaking  of  me  as  ''Stumpy."  And  very  soon 
their  parents  called  me  "Mister  Stumpy."  But  as  the 
years  passed,  I  became  ^'Old  Stumpy"  to  nearly  every- 
body. I  have  never  objected  to  this  in  the  least,  though 
I  have  found  it  rather  hard  to  get  along  with  a  stumpy 
tail.  You  see,  chipmunks  use  their  tails  to  balance  them- 
selves when  they  are  running  on  the  limbs  of  trees  and 
bushes.  Their  tails  save  them  from  falling.  Besides, 
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their  tails  are  beautiful  and  everybody  likes  to  look 
nice. 

A  short  time  after  my  adventure  v^ith  the  bear-per- 
son, I  got  married  and  moved  my  v^ife  into  my  fine 
hole  in  the  pine  snag.  When  our  children  came,  I 
moved  out  and  let  my  family  have  the  hole.  It  v^as  no 
place  for  me,  now^  that  it  was  so  filled  up  w^ith  children. 
My  v^if e,  w^ho  was  a  half-sister  to  my  friend  Stripes,  was 
so  busy  raising  our  family  that  I  did  not  see  her  very 
often  during  the  summer,  though  I  did  many  little 
chores  to  help  her  along.  She  was  a  capable  person  and 
yet  now  that  I  look  back,  I  think  perhaps  she  was  a  litde 
wild. 

Hawks  were  plentiful  that  year.  I  had  not  known 
there  could  be  so  many  hawks.  I  feared  for  the  children 
so  much  that  I  spent  whole  days  watching  for  hawks 
near  the  big  pine  snag.  And  then  one  day  before  our 
children  were  out  in  the  world,  two  kingbirds  began 
building  their  nest  in  a  black  haw  tree  not  far  from  the 
pine  snag.  My,  what  a  blessing  those  two  litde  birds 
were  to  my  wife  and  me!  Yes,  and  to  our  children,  and 
to  everybody  around  Goose  Bay.  I  was  never  happier  in 
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my  life  than  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kingbird  sctded  near 
our  place.  For  kingbirds  are  great  chasers.  No  matter 
how  large  another  bird  is,  they  will  chase  it.  A  hawk,  or 
a  crow,  or  an  owl,  or  even  an  eagle,  coming  near  our 
hill,  quickly  wished  himself  away  from  there,  a  long 
distance  away,  too. 

After  moving  out  to  let  my  family  have  my  place  in 
the  pine  snag,  I  had  not  settled  down  anywhere.  I  had 
no  regular  home.  I  was  just  living  here  and  there.  I  sup- 
pose I  was  really  waiting  for  our  children  to  grow  up 
so  that  Mrs.  Stumpy  and  I  could  have  the  hole  in  the 
big  pine  snag  to  ourselves  again.  Anyhow,  I  hadn't  a 
thing  to  do  but  to  feed  myself  and  watch  the  fun  around 
the  kingbirds'  nest.  Like  myself,  my  friend  Stripes  was 
now  little  better  than  a  common  tramp.  He  too  was  just 
living  anywhere,  playing  the  same  waiting-game  that  I 
was.  He  stayed  over  the  hill  most  of  the  time,  so  he 
did  not  know  about  the  fun  he  was  missing  at  Goose 
Bay.  I  went  after  him.  I  just  had  to  have  somebody  to 
laugh  with  me  when  the  kingbirds  whipped  a  hawk,  or 
an  owl  that  happened  to  come  along  in  daylight,  or  a 
crow,  or  even  an  eagle.  A  funny  thing  is  always  twice  as 
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funny  when  a  person  has  a  friend  to  laugh  with  him. 
So  I  went  after  Stripes. 

"What?"  he  said,  when  I  told  him  what  was  going 
on  at  Goose  Bay.  ''Say,  Stumpy,  Fve  been  sitting 
around  here  wishing  for  something  to  laugh  at  ever 
since  my  children  were  born.  How  long  has  this  funny 
thing  been  going  on  over  your  way?"  he  asked,  as  we 
started  for  Goose  Bay. 

''Oh,  several  days  now,"  I  told  him,  feeling  quite 
important. 

"Humph!"  he  grunted,  as  though  disgusted.  "Do 
you  think  I'd  wait  that  long  before  going  after  you  if  a 
funny  thing  started  around  my  place?"  he  asked. 

"Well,  it's  going  on  yet,  so  you  are  not  too  late,"  I 
said,  running  faster.  "If  a  hawk  or  some  other  enemy 
does  not  happen  along  to-day  there  will  be  something 
I  along  to-morrow." 

So  Stripes  and  I  began  camping  around  here  and 
there,  but  always  where  we  could  watch  the  kingbirds' 
nest.  When  a  thing  is  new  it  is  always  more  exciting 
than  when  it  grows  a  little  old,  you  know.  Anyhow, 
our  first  day  together  watching  the  kingbirds  was  best 
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of  all.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Stripes  and  I 
were  sitting  on  a  big  rock  in  the  shade  wishing  that  a 
hawk  would  come  along.  And  sure  enough,  an  old  red- 
tail,  a  big  fellow,  came  into  sight.  He  was  flying  slowly, 
just  sailing  along,  watching  the  ground  for  a  ground- 
squirrel  or  a  chipmunk.  He  looked  very  dignified 
and  capable,  as  though  the  whole  world  belonged  to 
him. 

Stripes  got  excited.  ''Oh,  look.  Stumpy,"  he  whis- 
pered, though  there  was  no  need  of  whispering,  ''here 
comes  a  regular  whopper.  Oh,  but  I  hope  he  gets 
whipped  hard." 

The  big  hawk,  not  knowing  the  kingbirds'  nest  was 
in  the  black  haw  tree,  sailed  right  over  it.  I  had  begun 
to  think  Mr.  Kingbird  must  be  sleeping,  when  up  he 
darted  at  Mr.  Hawk. 

Pec\l  slap!  cracJ{!  The  kingbird's  beak  made  sounds 
like  the  snapping  of  dry  twigs.  The  big  hawk  dodged 
this  way  and  that  way  with  the  kingbird  right  after 
him.  But  suddenly  the  kingbird  flew  high  above  the 
hawk,  and  then  down  he  darted.  PecJ^,  snap!  slap!  went 
his  sharp  beak,  so  fast  one  could  not  count  the  sounds. 


' '  Aquak !  Ouch !  Oh ! ' '  The  big  hawk  was  crying  like 
a  baby. 

''Say!  That  was  a  good  one.  Give  him  another," 
cried  Stripes,  running  around  in  plain  sight  on  our 
rock. 

"Shhhhh!  Sit  down!"  I  warned  him.  ''Want  to  get 
us  into  bad  trouble  ?  " 

But  the  big  hawk  had  had  enough.  He  didn't  even 
see  us.  He  was  getting  away  from  there  as  fast  as  he 
could  go,  with  the  angry  kingbird  giving  him  pecks  all 
the  way,  or  as  long  as  we  could  see  them. 

We  laughed  a  litde  when  Mr.  Kingbird  came  back 
and  began  boasting  to  his  wife,  ruffling  his  feathers  and 
acting  as  though  he  wished  a  bigger,  fiercer  hawk 
would  come  along. 

The  next  bird-person  to  get  a  whipping  was  an  old 
black  crow.  And  how  he  did  cry  out,  and  dodge,  and 
make  a  show  of  himself!  And  how  our  friend  the  king- 
bird did  punish  him!  The  black  crow  was  easily  five 
times  as  large  as  the  little  kingbird,  as  far  as  weight  goes 
anyhow,  and  yet  the  brave  litde  person  made  the  big 
crow  cry  out  like  a  coward. 
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Stripes  laughed  and  talked  so  loudly  that  I  threat- 
ened to  leave  him.  *'There  comes  a  feather!  See! 
Look!"  he  cried,  jumping  down  from  the  rock  in  his 
excitement  as  a  black  feather,  which  the  kingbird  had 
knocked  from  the  crow,  came  floating  down,  wabbling 
in  the  bright  sunlight. 

Stripes  ran  out  and  picked  up  the  black  feather.  ^Tm 
going  to  keep  this  feather,"  he  told  me,  laughing.  "I'm 
going  to  put  it  in  my  nest  when  my  wife  clears  out  with 
the  children.  Whenever  I  see  this  feather  I'll  remember 
the  fun  we  had  this  day,  Stumpy,"  he  said,  hiding  the 
feather  under  a  rock  for  the  time  being. 

Service  berries  were  plentiful  that  year,  as  were  all 
kinds  of  other  berries.  Stripes  and  I  ate  all  we  could 
hold  in  a  few  minutes,  and  then  we  had  nothing  to  do 
for  hours  and  hours  each  day.  Idleness  is  not  good  for 
anybody.  Doing  nothing  at  all  gets  to  be  very  hard 
work  after  a  while.  Loafing  so  much  was  not  good  for 
Stripes  and  me.  We  grew  a  little  tired  of  each  other,  so 
tired  that  one  afternoon  Stripes  said  he  guessed  he'd  go 
back  over  the  hill.  And  he  left  me. 

At  first  I  felt  a  litde  lonely.  But  this  feeling  went 
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away  when  I  remembered  a  patch  of  huckleberries 
way  back  from  the  big  lake.  I  knew  the  berries  would 
not  yet  be  ripe.  Nevertheless,  I  decided  to  go  to  the 
huckleberry  patch,  even  though  it  was  a  long  way  from 
the  lake,  and  find  a  temporary  hole  where  I  could  live 
until  the  berries  ripened.  So  I  started,  skipping  along, 
half  wishing  that  Stripes  were  with  me,  and  picking  a 
berry  now  and  then.  CxySbl9'4 

I  had  to  go  through  the  Big  Flat  Place  to  reach  the 
huckleberry  patch.  I  had  not  been  near  the  Big  Flat 
Place  since  the  bear-person  had  taken  the  tip  of  my  tail 
there.  The  ferns  were  now  green  and  tall,  and  it  was 
dark  in  the  Big  Flat  Place — that  is,  it  was  much  darker 
than  down  by  the  big  lake.  And  it  was  cool  there,  al- 
most cold  among  the  tall  ferns.  And  my,  how  still  it  was ! 
I  could  hear  one  woodpecker  pecking  high  up  in  a  dead 
pine  tree.  And  once,  while  I  was  looking  and  listening 
and  smelling  the  breezes,  a  litde  wind  made  a  scary 
sound  in  the  tall  ferns.  These  were  the  only  noises  that 
were  in  the  Big  Flat  Place  that  day.  I  could  almost  hear 
my  own  footsteps  as  I  entered  the  tall  ferns.  They  were 
so  tall  and  so  thick  that  I  could  see  nothing  ahead,  noth- 
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ing  on  either  side,  and  nothing  by  looking  up,  not  even 
the  sky.  My,  I  did  not  like  the  Big  Flat  Place. 

I  began  to  walk  very  slowly.  I  knew  there  was  a  deer 
trail  a  little  way  ahead  of  me,  and  that  this  trail  crossed 
the  Big  Flat  Place  through  the  tall  ferns.  It  was  well 
worn,  much  used  by  deer,  and  nice  to  travel  on.  Be- 
sides, it  would  lead  me  to  the  huckleberry  patch,  and 
even  through  it  to  the  mountains  if  I  cared  to  go  that 
far.  I'd  make  my  way  to  this  deer  trail,  I  decided. 

Suddenly  a  pine-squirrel-person  began  to  scold  some- 
body ahead  of  me.  I  knew  what  this  scolding  meant,  of 
course.  It  meant  that  somebody  besides  myself  was  in 
the  tall  ferns.  The  pine-squirrel-person  must  be  up 
in  a  tall  tree  and  could  see  some  enemy  among  the 
ferns;  or  perhaps  he  was  scolding  a  hawk  that  was  in  a 
tree,  like  himself.  Anyhow,  I  knew  it  was  some  bad 
person  that  was  being  scolded  by  the  pine-squirrel-per- 
son. Many  a  time  he  has  warned  us  chipmunks  by  scold- 
ing somebody.  And  so  I  stopped  to  look  and  listen  and 
smell  the  breezes. 

Nothing!  I  could  neither  see  nor  smell  a  thing  that 
was  bad,  not  a  thing.  But  I  remembered  that  the  tall 
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ferns  kept  even  the  little  breezes  from  telling  me  very 
much,  and  that  they  kept  me  from  seeing  anything,  or 
hearing  sounds  that  v^ere  far  away.  So  I  did  not  move 
until  the  pine-squirrel-person  stopped  his  scolding. 


This  told  me  that  v^hatever  he  had  been  scolding  at, 
had  moved.  So  I  began  moving  myself. 

At  last  I  reached  the  deer  trail.  And  v^hat  a  relief  this 
was!  I  could  now  see  a  long  way  ahead  and  behind  me, 
and  a  little  on  both  sides.  Everything  was  quiet  again. 
The  woodpecker  had  stopped  his  pecking,  the  pine- 
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squirrel-person  had  stopped  his  scolding,  and  even  the 
little  winds  were  still.  It  is  unsafe  for  a  chipmunk  to 
travel  when  there  are  no  breezes  stirring.  I  did  not  like 
this  part  of  my  country  very  well,  anyhow. 

I  reached  a  muddy  place  in  the  deer  trail.  And  just 
here  the  trail  turned  so  sharply  that  it  seemed  to  end  in 
the  green  ferns  ahead,  and  yet  I  knew  it  went  on  and  on 
to  the  mountains.  While  picking  my  way  across  the 
muddy  place,  I  caught  a  faint  whiflf  of  warning  on  the 
breeze.  I  stopped,  my  paws  in  the  mud.  I  had  smelled  a 
house  cat! 

"Ah,  ha!  Now  where  is  this  bad  person?"  I  said  to 
myself,  backing  up  a  little  and  looking  everywhere. 
Then  I  saw  a  pair  of  round,  yellow  eyes  looking  straight 
at  me  from  where  the  deer  trail  turned  so  sharply.  I  felt 
a  thrill  go  up  my  back. 

"Ha,  I  see  you,"  I  said,  putting  all  the  sneer  I  could 
into  my  words,  and  again  backing  up. 

"Hello,  Stumpy,"  said  the  big  house  cat.  "Fve  been 
watching  you  for  a  long  time.  Come  on.  There's  plenty 
of  room  here  for  you  to  pass  around  this  mud  without 
disturbing  me.'' 
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''Oh,  is  there?"  I  sneered,  wishing  I  were  big 
enough  to  fight  him.  ''I  know  you  for  just  what  you 
are/'  I  said,  my  stump-tail  straight  up.  I  was  ready  to 
run,  you  see. 

I  saw  his  eyes  change  and  anger  come  into  them.  "So 
you  know  me  for  just  what  I  am,  hey.?  Well,  what  am 
I.?"  he  asked. 

I  saw  his  white  claws  come  pricking  out  of  his  fat 
paws.  He  was  a  black  cat.  "Tell  me  what  I  am/'  he  said, 
his  eyes  like  slits. 

"I  can't,"  I  said.  "Fd  have  to  use  bad  language  if  I 
were  to  tell  you  exactly  what  you  are/' 

He  sprang  at  me!  But,  shucks,  he  missed  me  by  a 
mile. 
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WELL,  the  huckleberries  were  too  green,  and 
every  hole  I  found  around  there  was  too  damp  to 
live  in.  Besides  this,  I  knew  that  the  big,  black  house  cat 
was  hunting  in  the  ferns  and  among  the  huckleberry 
bushes.  Taking  things  all  around,  I  thought  it  no  place 
for  me.  So  I  decided  to  go  back  to  Goose  Bay.  But  it 
was  too  late  in  the  day  to  travel  through  those  tall  ferns 
now.  Shadows  were  long.  Owls  would  soon  be  out,  and 
goodness  knows  I  do  not  like  owls.  They  fly  so  silendy, 
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and  are  so  heartless !  I  have  often  thought  how  lucky  it 
is  for  us  chipmunks  that  owls  see  well  only  at  night.  If 
they  were  daytime  hunters  there  would  not  be  a  chip- 
munk left  on  this  world  in  a  little  while. 

I  finally  found  a  hole  that  would  do  for  the  night.  It 
was  damp,  like  all  the  others  that  I  had  looked  at,  and 
yet  I  settled  down  there.  And  I  slept.  When  I  wakened, 
my  first  thought  was  of  that  black  house  cat  and  his 
round,  yellow  eyes.  They  were  awful,  even  to  think 
about.  How  I  do  dislike  cats,  all  of  them! 

I  felt  chilly  in  the  damp  hole  now,  and  I  was  hungry 
besides.  I  knew  the  sun  was  nearly  up,  and  that  I  might 
as  well  start,  even  though  early  morning  is  the  most 
dangerous  time  in  the  forest.  Every  person,  good  and 
bad  alike,  is  out  before  sun-up  in  the  forest.  And  the 
dew  that  would  be  on  those  tall  ferns  at  this  hour  of 
the  day  made  me  fairly  shiver!  "I'll  get  good  and  wet," 
I  thought,  "but  here  I  go." 

I  had  not  forgotten  that  house  cat,  however.  I'd  see 
about  him  the  very  first  thing.  Creeping  carefully  to 
the  mouth  of  my  hole,  I  peeped  out.  And  there  he  was ! 
Yes,  sir. 
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The  big  house  cat  was  watching  my  hole.  He  knew 
that  I  was  inside^  you  see.  Goodness  knows  how  long 
he  had  been  sitting  there  waiting  for  me  to  come  out. 

Ha!  I  took  another  peep.  His  big,  yellow  eyes  were 
only  half  open.  Maybe  when  the  sun  came  up  he  would 
go  to  sleep,  take  a  little  nap  in  the  warm  sunlight.  I'd 
wait  awhile.  I  had  to  wait.  Anyhow,  the  dew  would  be 
getting  off  the  tall  ferns  while  I  waited.  But  it  was  tire- 
some, this  waiting  for  the  house  cat  to  shut  his  eyes. 

At  last,  when  I  saw  a  sunbeam  through  the  hole's 
opening,  I  peeped  again.  Yes,  sir,  the  house  cat's  eyes 
were  closed.  But  I  knew  that  he  was  a  cunning  person. 
He  might  be  pretending  to  sleep.  I  would  take  no 
chances  by  creeping  carefully  out  of  my  hole.  I'd  pop 
out,  and  run  for  my  life  whether  the  house  cat  was 
asleep  or  just  pretending. 

I  was  trembling  a  little,  and  it  was  not  the  dampness 
in  the  hole  that  made  me  tremble.  Nevertheless,  I 
backed  down  to  get  a  good  start — and  then  out  I 
popped. 

He  struck  at  me,  and  how  I  did  chatter  and  laugh. 
"Fooled  you  again,  cat-person,"  I  called  over  my  shoul- 
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der.  And  then  I  forgot  him  and  his  wicked  eyes.  This  is 
the  way  chipmunks  do.  They  forget  bad  things,  as  I 
have  already  told  you. 

Late  that  afternoon  I  ran  into  my  wife  down  by  the 
big  lake.  She  told  me  that  a  hawk  had  gotten  one  of 
our  children,  and  that  a  weasel  had  taken  another.  Two 
of  our  children  were  already  gone  and  the  summer  was 
not  half  through. 

''If  you  had  stayed  near  the  big  pine  snag,  no  hawk 
could  have  taken  your  children,"  I  told  her,  thinking 
of  those  brave  kingbirds  that  lived  in  the  black  haw 
tree. 

"Humph!"  she  sniffed,  "people  have  to  drink  water 
once  in  a  while,  at  least  /  do."  I  saw  that  she  was  cross, 
snippy  in  fact,  so  I  went  on  over  the  hill  to  find  Stripes. 

He  was  up  in  a  tall  service  berry  bush  that  was  black 
with  dead  ripe  berries. 

"Come  on  up,  Stumpy,"  he  called  down,  glad  to 
see  me  again. 

So  up  I  went  to  eat  with  him,  and  to  tell  him  about 
the  black  house  cat  and  how  I  had  fooled  him. 

Stripes  laughed.  He  was  a  great  laugher,  anyhow. 
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"It's  a  wonder  you  have  any  tail  left,  Stumpy,"  he 
said.  And  then,  as  though  he  had  a  secret,  "Guess 
who  is  living  over  there  by  the  big  spring.  Stumpy," 
he  said. 

"Who?"  I  asked  without  guessing. 


"A  woman-mink  and  six  children  nearly  as  large  as 
herself.  They  have  caught  every  member  of  the  chip- 
munk family  that  lived  near  there,  besides  three  of  my 
wife's  children,"  Stripes  answered,  sitting  up  with  a  fat 
service  berry  in  his  paws. 

"Oh,  look.  Stumpy!  There  goes  the  badger-person. 
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I'll  bet  he's  going  up  on  that  hill  to  dig  out  a  family  of 
ground-squirrels."  Stripes  dropped  his  berry,  being  ex- 
cited as  usual. 

Sure  enough.  A  big,  old  man-badger  was  going  up 
the  hill,  the  little  winds  blowing  his  pretty  fur  in  fluffs. 
He  is  the  fastest  digger  of  all  the  animal-people,  and  he 
is  a  winter  sleeper,  as  well.  But  unlike  us  he  lives  in  the 
ground. 

''Say,"  said  Stripes,  "I  know  just  where  that  badger- 
person  is  going,  just  where  he  is  going  to  dig.  And 
there's  a  big  rock  there.  We  can  climb  that  big  rock  and 
watch  the  fun.  Come  on.  Stumpy." 

All  the  time  that  Stripes  had  been  talking,  I  had  been 
eating  berries  so  that  now  I  was  full.  "All  right,  but 
let's  be  careful,"  I  said. 

"Humph,"  sniffed  Stripes,  stopping  to  talk  again. 
"You  and  I  are  alive,  aren't  we?  And  lots  of  chipmunks 
are  dead,  aren't  they?  Isn't  that  a  sign  that  you  and  I  are 
both  careful  persons?" 

"Maybe,"  I  answered.  "And  maybe  it's  largely  good 
luck  that  has  let  us  stay  alive.  Stripes." 

"Well,  I  notice  that  careless  chipmunks  aren't  very 
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lucky.  Stumpy.  But  have  it  your  way.  Have  it  your  w^ay . 
And  come  on,  or  v^e'U  miss  the  fun." 

And  av^ay  v^e  scampered  up  the  hill  to  the  big  rock 
that  Stripes  had  told  about.  There  v^as  grass  growling 
in  a  narrov/  crack  on  the  rock's  top,  a  perfect  place 
to  hide. 

*'Here  we  are — and  here  comes  the  badger-person. 
Yes,  and  here  comes  a  fat  ground-squirrel-person," 
panted  Stripes,  so  full  of  merriment  and  excitement 
that  he  could  not  sit  still. 

''Oh,  luck,  lucJ{j/'  he  whispered,  as  the  fat  ground- 
squirrel-person  popped  down  into  a  hole  right  in  front 
of  our  rock.  The  old  man-badger  was  right  behind  the 
squirrel's  tail  when  it  went  into  the  hole,  too. 

''Now  watch.  Now  watch,"  whispered  Stripes, 
nudging  my  side,  as  the  badger-person  began  to  dig. 

How  the  dirt  did  fly!  It  was  light-colored  dirt  that 
changed  the  looks  of  things  as  it  landed  on  them.  In  a 
minute  the  badger-person  was  nearly  out  of  sight  in  the 
hole.  In  two  minutes  he  had  disappeared  altogether, 
and  yet  the  dirt,  even  whiter  now,  kept  flying  out  of 
the  hole.  Then  I  heard  a  sharp  squeal. 
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''He's  got  him !  He's  got  him ! "  Stripes  was  standing 
on  his  hind  legs.  'Tep,  he's  got  him,  Stumpy,"  he  said 
again.  And  then  he  laughed  out  loud. 


''Shhhhhh,"  I  whispered.  ''Do  you  want  him  to  get 
after  us?'' 

"Shucks!"  Stripes  was  indignant.  "That  fat  old 
snoozer  couldn't  catch  us  in  a  week.  No,  nor  in  a 
month,"  he  said  crossly. 

"He's  an  awful  fighter,  though.  He  can  whip  nearly 
any  dog.  I'd  like  to  see  him  fight  a  dog.  Wouldn't  you. 
Stripes.?"  I  asked,  to  get  him  out  of  his  mood. 
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'Tes,  that  is  if  I  could  be  up  a  tall  tree,"  he  laughed. 
Stripes  could  not  stay  angry  at  me. 

"It's  nearly  sundown/'  he  smiled,  looking  west. 
"Want  to  take  a  peep  at  that  woman-mink  and  her 
children  over  by  the  big  spring?  I  think  she'll  be  out 
very  soon  now/' 

"No,  sir,"  I  said.  "A  thought  of  her  is  enough  for 
me.  I'm  only  afraid  that  I  may  see  her  some  day." 

Just  then  I  saw  a  fellow  that  Stripes  and  I  knew  very 
well.  We  called  him  "Fatty"  because  he  kept  himself 
too  fleshy. 

"Let's  get  oflF  this  rock  and  catch  up  with  Fatty,"  I 
suggested,  before  he  had  time  to  talk  more  about  the 
mink-persons  over  by  the  big  spring. 

"All  right,"  agreed  Stripes,  readily  enough.  "I'll  bet 
you  that  Fatty  has  got  something  on  his  mind.  We'll 
soon  find  out  what  it  is." 

"Hey,  Fatty!"  Stripes  called,  when  we  were  near 
enough  to  be  heard. 

Our  fat  friend  waited  for  us  to  reach  him.  "Hello, 
Stripes.  Hello,  Stumpy,"  he  greeted,  sitting  down  to 
rest  himself.  Fatty  liked  to  sit  down. 
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"What's  on  your  mind,  Fatty?"  asked  Stripes,  his 
eyes  twinkling  with  fun. 

"Raspberries,"  smiled  Fatty.  ''Big,  red,  ripe  raspber- 
ries. Loads  and  loads  of  them.  Umm!"  Fatty  smacked 
his  lips.  "I  can  hardly  wait  to  reach  them,"  he  said  pro- 
vokingly. 

"Where?"  asked  Stripes,  sitting  down  beside  Fatty. 

"Yes,  tell  us  where  the  red  raspberries  are.  Fatty,"  I 
urged,  sitting  down  to  be  sociable  myself. 

"Well,"  said  Fatty,  reluctantly,  "I  don't  mind  tell- 
ing you  fellows.  But  for  goodness'  sake,  keep  the  secret. 
If  it  got  out  the  raspberries  wouldn't  last  very  long  with 
everybody  after  them.  Even  as  it  is  the  hornets  and  the 
yellow-jacket-people  are  eating  them  up  as  fast  as  they 


can." 


"Say!  I  don't  like  those  people  at  all,"  said  Stripes, 
looking  worried. 

"Nor  do  I,"  I  said,  "but  if  we  are  careful — " 
"Oh,  yes.  Stumpy,  \vc'\\hc careful/'  laughed  Stripes, 
making  fun  of  me  because  I'm  careful.  "But  where," 
he  asked,  turning  to  Fatty,  "are  all  these  red,  ripe  rasp- 
berries?" 
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"Come  on,  fellows.  I'll  show  you.  But  if  you  get 
stung  by  a  hornet  or  a  yellow- jacket,  don't  blame  me." 
And  so  Fatty  led  us  to  the  yellow  bank  on  the  big  lake 
just  above  Goose  Bay, 

Berries?  There  were  millions  of  them.  And  there 
were  thousands  of  hornets  and  yellow-jackets  as  well. 
The  thorns  on  the  berry  bushes  were  bad  enough,  good- 
ness knows,  and  yet  we  all  knew  that  the  sting  of  a  hor- 
net or  a  yellow-jacket  would  be  much  worse. 

We  ate  and  ate  until  Stripes,  seeing  a  big,  fat,  red 
raspberry  on  the  very  top  of  the  tallest  bush  in  the 
patch,  said,  "Watch  me  get  that  big  squashy  one  up 
there." 

"No,  no!"  I  called  out.  "You'll  get  yourself  stung 
by  disturbing  the  hornets.  You'll  shake  the  bushes  and 
make  them  angry.  They'll  sting  you  to  death,  foolish 
friend." 

"  Ahhhh,  Stumpy!"  he  laughed,  running  up  a  slender 
service  berry  bush  that  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  rasp- 
berry bushes.  The  top  of  the  slender  service  berry  bush 
leaned  over  a  little  so  that  Stripes  thought  he  could 
reach  the  big  berry  from  it.  But  in  climbing  he  shook 
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many  bushes,  even  the  bush  that  had  the  big  berry  on     ^ 
its  top.  The  shaking  loosened  it,  and  down  it  came  to 
the  ground,  while  hundreds  of  angry  hornets  and  yel- 
low-jackets buzzed  around  Stripes. 


"Oh,  ouch !  Say ! "  cried  poor  Stripes,  tumbling  out  of 
the  service  berry  bush  with  a  swarm  of  yellow-jackets 
after  him. 

Fatty  and  I  ran,  and  we  ran  fast,  I  can  tell  you.  We 
did  not  wait  for  Stripes.  We  did  not  wish  to  be  in  his 
company  now.  We  wanted  to  get  as  far  away  from  him 
as  we  could.  We  ran  until  we  reached  the  top  of  the  big 
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hill.  Here  we  sat  down  to  rest  ourselves,  and  wait  for 
poor  Stripes. 

Goodness!  What  a  sad-looking  person  came  to  us. 
We  scarcely  knew  our  friend  Stripes,  when  he  sank 
down  beside  us,  whimpering  pitifully.  His  head  was 
swollen  to  twice  its  natural  size,  and  one  of  his  eyes 
was  completely  closed. 

"Anyhow,  those  berries  were  mighty  good/''  he 
smiled,  feebly. 

And  Fatty  laughed. 
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ONE  October  several  years  after  this,  when  the 
big  lake  was  blue  and  shiny,  and  the  moose- 
maples  wore  yellow  leaves,  four  tepees  of  Cree  Indians 
came  to  Goose  Bay  to  hunt  deer.  I  had  not  known  the 
Crees  up  to  this  time.  You  see,  this  is  Kootenai  country. 
The  Crees  do  not  often  come  into  it,  even  to  hunt. 
These  Crees  had  many  horses  and  some  of  the  horses 
wore  bells  that  sounded  very  pleasing,  especially  early 
in  the  morning  when  everything  is  so  nice  in  the  forest. 
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Stripes  and  I  got  well  acquainted  with  these  Cree 
Indians  while  they  were  camped  at  Goose  Bay.  There 
was  an  old  Cree  woman  who  looked  out  for  us  when- 
ever we  were  around  the  tepees.  We  liked  her  best  of 
all.  But  my,  she  was  old  and  homely! 

The  Crees  call  us  chipmunks  Sha'sha^a-way-pe- 
squashy  which  means  Striped-ones,  or  Spotted-ones,  or 
Spotted-backs.  I  never  knew  which  was  right.  Any- 
how, our  Cree  name  is  a  long  one,  and  of  course  it 
sounds  funny  to  us.  The  sign-name  for  us  means  tail- 
up;  and  that's  a  good  name  for  us,  because  our  tails  are 
nearly  always  up.  Stripes  said  that  this  sign-name  could 
not  possibly  include  me.  But,  shucks,  I  hold  my  tail  up 
as  straight  as  anybody,  straighter  maybe,  what  there 
is  of  it. 

We  went  into  the  Cree  tepees.  Stripes  and  I,  just  to 
watch  the  Indians  around  their  fires.  But  the  Cree  dogs 
sometimes  chased  us  hard.  When  they  did  get  after  us, 
this  old  Cree  woman  that  I  have  told  you  about  would 
come  out  of  her  tepee  and  say,  "Shhhhhhhhhhhhhh!" 
And  do  you  know  that  every  Indian  dog  would  sneak 
away  when  that  old  woman  said,  ''Shhhhhhhhhh!" 
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Yes,  sir.  The  dogs  were  afraid  of  that  old  woman.  They 
looked  ashamed  of  themselves  whenever  she  said  that 
word. 

The  Cree  men  killed  many  deer  in  the  forest  about 
Goose  Bay.  Their  women  cut  up  the  meat  and  spread 


it  on  ropes  and  racks  in  the  sunshine  so  it  might  dry. 
And  deer  hair!  These  Cree  women  left  piles  of  it  be- 
neath peeled  cottonwood  poles  upon  which  they  had 
grained  the  deer  skins  before  making  them  into  soft 
buckskin.  We  chipmunks  might  have  had  deer  hair 
a-plenty  for  nests.  But  thistledown  is  much  better. 
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Stripes  and  I  had  great  fun  watching  the  thieving 
magpies  steal  the  Indians'  drying  meat.  These  black 
and  white  birds  with  such  beautiful  tails  stole  many  a 
piece  of  fat  meat  while  we  were  watching.  But  the  old 
woman  who  always  said  "Shhhhhh"  to  the  dogs, 
threw  sticks  and  stones  at  the  magpies.  Besides  this,  she 
said  a  good  many  things  to  the  magpies  that  neither 
Stripes  nor  I  understood.  I  expect  some  of  them  were 
pretty  bad,  though.  That  old  Cree  woman  was  a  busy 
person,  I  can  tell  you.  Anyhow,  Stripes  and  I  had  a 
good  time  in  the  Cree  camp,  except  for  the  dogs. 

The  day  before  the  Crecs  went  away  from  Goose 
Bay,  Stripes  had  a  narrow  escape.  We  were  in  the  Cree 
camp,  and  two  dogs  got  after  him  at  the  same  time. 
They  nearly  caught  him.  They  chased  him  into  an  old 
ground-squirrel  hole  that  had  been  partly  dug  away 
by  badgers.  The  hole  had  two  doors.  One  dog  watched 
at  one  door  while  the  other  dog  began  to  dig  at  the 
other  door.  And  the  two  doors  were  not  far  apart  be- 
cause of  the  badger-digging,  you  see.  I  saw  that  the  dig- 
ging dog  would  soon  get  Stripes,  or  drive  him  out  so 
the  other  dog  could  catch  him. 
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''Good-by,  Stripes,"  I  thought,  my  heart  feeling  sad. 
And  then  a  lucky  thought  came  to  me.  I  remembered 
the  old  Cree  woman.  If  I  could  manage  to  make  her 
come  out  of  her  tepee  and  say,  ''Shhhhhhh,"  I  might 
yet  save  my  little  friend.  Stripes. 

Thrilled  by  this  thought,  without  waiting  to  see  if 
there  happened  to  be  a  dog  by  the  old  woman's  tepee, 
I  ran  past  it,  chattering  loudly,  as  though  something 
bad  were  chasing  me.  My  tail  was  straight  up,  and  I 
made  all  the  noise  I  could.  Twice  I  ran  around  her 
tepee  as  though  her  own  dogs  were  after  me.  And  then, 
when  I  had  almost  given  up,  out  she  came  with  a  big 
stick  in  her  hand. 

"Shhhhhhhh!  Shhhhhhhhh!"  she  said,  looking 
all  around  to  learn  what  might  be  going  on.  Then,  just 
to  make  sure,  she  said  "Shhhhhh!"  again. 

The  two  digging  dogs  dropped  their  tails  and 
sneaked  away  into  the  bushes  as  though  they  had  been 
caught  doing  something  very  bad.  And  even  another 
dog  that  hadn't  been  doing  a  thing,  except  sleeping  in 
the  shade,  ran  out  of  sight  and  hearing.  That  old 
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woman  was  chief  in  that  camp,  I  can  tell  you.  I  wished 
she'd  come  and  live  near  Stripes  and  me. 

"Run,  Stripes,  run!  The  dogs  are  gone!"  I  called 
loudly,  because  Stripes  was  underground. 

Out  he  popped,  scampering  for  a  tree.  He  was  safe! 

"Stumpy,"  he  said  while  we  were  going  back  up  the 
big  hill,  "you  saved  my  life  this  afternoon.  I  could  feel 
the  dirt  moving  near  my  tail  when  you  fooled  the  old 
woman.  That  digging  dog  would  have  got  me  in  an- 
other minute.  You  are  a  smart  person.  Stumpy." 

"It  was  the  old  woman  who  saved  you,  though,"  I 
said,  feeling  a  little  proud  just  the  same.  That  was  the 
last  time  we  saw  the  Crees.  They  were  gone  the  next 
day  when  I  passed  that  way.  The  camp  looked  queer, 
and  so  empty  that  I  hurried  on.  The  Indians  had  left 
the  tepee-poles  standing  just  where  the  tepees  had 
stood.  They  looked  lonesome  to  me,  and  the  black  coals 
left  by  the  fires  did,  too.  So  I  hurried  on  about  my  busi- 
ness. 

Well,  the  wild  currant  bushes  had  turned  red  again. 
As  I  have  told  you,  this  means  that  chipmunk  children 
are  their  own  masters.  I  still  had  the  same  wife,  and 
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I  would  find  her  now,  I  thought.  We  would  clean  up 
the  hole  in  the  big  pine  snag  and  be  comfortable  to- 
gether. I  had  not  seen  Mrs.  Stumpy  for  some  time,  and 
when  I  had  met  her  she  had  acted  a  little  snippy  each 
time.  Nevertheless,  she  was  my  wife,  so  I  went  looking 
for  her.  But  she  was  not  at  home  in  the  pine  snag  when 
I  called  there.  For  two  whole  days  I  looked  for  that 
woman  without  finding  her. 

And  then  I  met  Fatty.  "What  are  you  doing  over 
this  way?"  he  asked,  sitting  down,  as  usual. 

"Oh,  Fm  looking  for  my  wife,"  I  said.  "Have  you 
seen  her  lately?" 

"Not  so  very  lately,"  he  answered,  scratching  him- 
self in  two  places  at  the  same  time.  "About  ten  days  ago 
I  saw  her  going  south  with  a  fellow  that  I  had  never 
seen  around  these  parts  before.  And  she  was  laugh- 
ing," he  said.  And  then  Fatty,  himself,  began  to  laugh. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at?"  I  asked  him,  feeling  a 
little  put  out. 

"Oh,  I  suppose  Fm  laughing  because  your  wife  was 
laughing.  I  guess  you  will  have  to  get  another  woman. 
Stumpy." 
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Well,  if  that  wasn't  a  surprise !  Somehow  I  knew  that 
Fatty  was  right,  though.  My  wife  had  been  acting 
rather  snippy  for  more  than  a  year  now.  But  to  let 
Fatty  see  that  I  didn't  care  so  very  much  I  said,  "So  the 
strange  chipmunk  took  Mrs.  Stumpy  south,  did  he? 
Well,  he  didn't  take  my  nice  hole  in  the  big  pine  snag. 
Fatty." 

Just  then  Stripes  came  along.  ''What  are  you  fellows 
sitting  around  here  for  when  there  are  so  many  things 
to  do?"  He  chattered  as  though  he  hadn't  a  trouble  in 
the  world. 

''Oh,  Stumpy  has  been  looking  for  his  wife,  and  I 
told  him  she  had  gone  south  with  a  stranger,"  laughed 
Fatty. 

"Well,  don't  be  down  in  the  mouth  about  it, 
Stumpy,"  Stripes  said,  as  though  he  knew  all  about  it. 
"Cheer  up,  feUow." 

"Shucks,  Fm  not  down  in  the  mouth  about  it,"  I 
told  him  quite  positively.  "That  wife  of  mine,  who  is  a 
half-sister  of  yours,  is  not  such  an  easy  person  to  get 
along  with,  I  can  tell  you.  Besides,"  I  went  on,  mean- 
ing to  sting  him  a  litde,  "she  has  a  big  mole  on  the  side 
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of  her  face,  and  one  of  her  ears  is  crooked.  I'm  glad 
enough  to  be  single  again.  Let's  do  something  exciting, 
fellows.  Let's — " 

''Oh,  I  know,  I  know,"  Stripes  interrupted,  as 
though  he  had  not  noticed  what  I'd  said  about  his  half- 
sister.  "Let's  all  go  up  to  the  big  chokecherry  patch. 
Let's!" 

Of  course.  Fatty,  who  was  always  ready  to  eat,  was 
anxious  to  go.  And  I,  not  wanting  to  appear  grouchy, 
or  down  in  the  mouth,  to  two  such  good  fellows,  said, 
''AH  right."  So  we  started. 

Nearly  every  time  we  three  went  any  place  together 
something  happened.  And  a  thing  happened  this  time. 
We  had  entered  a  patch  of  buckberry  bushes  that  were 
loaded  with  white  berries,  when  we  heard  a  dog  bark- 
ing at  something. 

"Hold  on,  fellows,"  I  said,  stopping  to  listen.  I 
wanted  to  locate  the  dog,  you  see. 

"Oh,  come  on,"  laughed  Stripes.  "Mercy,  we  can 
go  around  that  dog,  can't  we?" 

The  dog  was  not  far  off.  "Yes,"  I  said,  "if  we  know 
just  where  he  is."  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  blundering 
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on.  But,  to  show  off,  Fatty  said,  "Follow  me!"  And  off 
he  started. 

He  was  out  of  sight  in  a  second.  Suddenly  there  was 
an  ^^/«/ smell!  Awful! 


*'The  skunk-person!  The  skunk-person!"  cried 
Stripes,  turning  to  run  away  in  time,  for  once  in  his  life. 

We  both  ran,  forgetting  the  chokecherries  and  every- 
thing, even  Fatty  who  had  so  bravely  started  out  to  go 
around  the  barking  dog.  We  ran  a  long,  long  way. 

"Let's  stop  and  wait  here  for  Fatty,"  I  panted  when 
we  had  reached  the  top  of  the  big  hill. 
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The  wind  was  blowing  toward  us  from  the  skunk- 
person.  The  awful  smell  came  with  it.  Sitting  there  on 
the  big  hill,  I  thought  the  smell  seemed  to  be  getting 
nearer.  I  spoke  of  this  to  Stripes,  thinking  that  maybe 
we  had  better  go  on. 

Then  we  saw  Fatty  coming.  "P-e-uuu!"  sniflfed 
Stripes,  getting  up.  "Why,  it's  Fatty  who  is  bringing 
that  awful  smell.  Stumpy,"  he  said,  beginning  to  laugh. 

Poor  Fatty!  His  eyes  were  red  and  weepy.  He  was 
panting,  almost  worn  out. 

''Hey,  get  on  the  other  side  of  us,  Fatty,  if  you  want 
to  talk  to  us.  For  mercy's  sake!  P-e-uuu!"  Stripes  ran 
around  poor  Fatty  to  get  to  windward,  and  so  did  I. 
My  goodness! 

''Well,  /  couldn't  help  it,  could  I  ?  It  wasn't  my  fault, 
was  it?"  snapped  Fatty,  looking  as  though  he  blamed 
Stripes  and  me. 

"That  dog  chased  the  skunk-person  right  up  to  me," 
Fatty  went  on,  looking  sadder  every  minute.  "Yes,  sir, 
that  dog  chased  that  skunk  right  up  to  me.  And  then 
the  skunk  threw  his  awful  smell,  and — " 

"You  caught  it!  You  caught  it  sure  enough.  Fatty," 
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Stripes  laughed.  "My,  but  you  smell  lovely.  Go  and  dig 
some  fresh  dirt  and  roll  in  it.  Keep  rolling  in  it.  Fatty," 
advised  Stripes,  laughing  again. 

"I  didn't  make  fun  of  you  when  the  yellov^-jackets 
stung  you,  did  I?"  grow^led  Fatty,  scratching  the 
ground  for  fresh  dirt. 

"Yes,  you  did,  Mr.  Fatty.  You  laughed  at  me.  But  I 
v^as  better  off  than  you  are,  because  I  could  keep  all  my 
misery  to  myself.  You  cant.  No,  sir.  Fatty.  All  your 
friends  will  have  to  share  your  trouble,  P-e-uuuuu!" 
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MY,  what  a  wonderful  season  we  had  that  year! 

The  fall  was  long  and  warm.  The  tall  tamarack 
trees  turned  to  look  like  bright  gold  in  the  morning 
sunlight,  and  the  waxy-red  berries  of  the  kinnikinnick 
was  enough  to  make  a  chipmunk  eat  even  when  he  was 
not  hungry.  Everywhere  the  snow-white  buckberries 
bent  their  bushes  with  their  weight,  and  the  moose- 
maples  were  loaded  down  with  all  the  seeds  they  could 
bear.  There  was  plenty,  more  than  plenty  for  every- 
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body.  And  I  was  a  bachelor  again.  I  spent  hours  Hsten- 
ing  to  the  echo-people  answer  crows  that  called,  ''Caw, 
caw,  caw";  and  other  sounds  made  by  men  in  the 
forest. 

I  cleaned  up  the  hole  in  the  big  pine  snag,  made  my- 
self a  fine  nest  there,  gathered  plenty  of  food  to  last 
through  the  winter,  if  I  should  need  food  at  all,  and 
then  just  played  around  while  I  waited  for  bad  weather 
to  come.  Late  in  the  fall,  a  chipmunk  can  play  without 
expecting  a  hawk  to  come  along  every  minute,  because 
the  hawks  go  south  for  the  winter.  Owls  do  not  often 
fly  In  the  daytime,  so  there  is  almost  nothing  to  come 
down  out  of  the  air  after  a  chipmunk  during  the  late 
fall. 

This  was  a  great  relief,  for  I  always  say  that  we 
chipmunks  have  more  enemies  than  anybody  else,  ex- 
cept the  mice-people  and  perhaps  the  rabbits.  But  the 
rabbit  is  a  stupid  person.  He  sits  too  much  and  stays  in 
one  place  too  long  for  his  own  safety.  Besides,  he  is  a 
great  dreamer.  To  see  him  sitting  and  dreaming  his 
dreams  would  lead  any  stranger  to  believe  that  the  rabbit 
is  a  wise  person,  and  yet  he  is  not  very  wise.  The  strangest 
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tiling  I  know  about  him  is  that  when  he  looks  the  wisest 
is  the  very  time  he  is  most  stupid.  Why,  even  in  bright 
moonlight  the  rabbit-person  will  sit  and  dream  dreams 
until  a  great-horned-owl  swoops  out  of  a  fir  tree  and — 
but  that's  the  rabbit's  story. 

As  for  me,  I  have  sense  enough  to  be  glad  when  it's 


daytime  and  the  owls  don't  fly.  And  as  I  say,  fall  is  a 
great  time  for  chipmunks,  anyway. 

I  saw  Fatty  several  times  late  in  the  year.  He  smelled 
badly  enough  to  remind  one  of  the  skunk-person  even 
when  the  first  snow  came.  He  was  sensitive  about  it. 

Of  course,  I  often  saw  Stripes.  He  was  again  living 
with  his  wife,  and  so  was  staying  around  home  a  good 
deal  of  the  time.  Fatty  had  not  quite  forgiven  Stripes 
for  teasing  him  about  smelling  so  badly,  and  I  knew  he 
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was  waiting  for  a  chance  to  play  even.  I  pretended  not 
to  notice  all  this,  of  course.  I  kept  out  of  it,  because  both 
Fatty  and  Stripes  were  my  friends. 

But  one  day  Fatty  got  even  with  Stripes.  The  worst 
part  about  the  thing  is  that  I  was  with  him,  so  that  I  ap- 
peared to  be  a  tormenter  as  well  as  Fatty.  Anyhow,  I'm 
sure  that  my  presence  added  greatly  to  Stripes'  shame. 

It  all  happened  in  this  way.  One  day  I  was  in  a  service 
berry  bush  that  had  loads  of  sun-dried  berries  on  it. 
These  dry  berries  were  very  sweet.  I  was  so  busy  eating 
them  that  I  did  not  notice  Fatty  beneath  the  bush  until 
he  called  me. 

"Oh,  Stumpy,  come  down  at  once.  Hurry!  I  want  to 
show  you  something  funny.  Hurry,  Stumpy!  The 
funny  thing  might  go  away,"  he  said,  showing  quite  a 
little  excitement  for  him. 

Down  I  came  to  follow  Fatty  to  the  brush  along  the 
creek.  "Now  be  very  careful,  very  quiet,  and  follow 
me.  Do  just  as  I  do,"  said  Fatty,  full  of  mystery. 

The  little  creek  had  water  in  it  only  in  places  that 
were  far  apart.  Wherever  there  was  water  it  was  in 
pools,  and  these  pools  were  very  still  and  clear  as  air. 
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''Now  look,  Stumpy,  look,"  whispered  Fatty,  his 
eyes  dancing  as  he  parted  the  bushes  by  one  of  these 
pools  of  water. 

I  looked,  of  course,  and  could  scarcely  believe  my 
eyes.  A  small  birch  tree  had  fallen  across  the  pool,  and 
on  this  birch  I  saw  Stripes,  looking  down  at  his  own  re- 
flection on  the  water.  He  flipped  his  tail.  He  turned  his 
head.  He  lifted  his  paws.  He  sat  up  and  turned  himself 
around.  He  chattered,  and  even  smiled,  without  once 
taking  his  eyes  away  from  his  picture  on  the  water.  He 
looked  so  terribly  silly  that  I  could  hardly  believe  he 
could  be  himself.  I  couldn't  think  that  Stripes  was  so 
vain.  But  there  he  was. 

Fatty  nudged  me.  And  then  he  sneezed. 

Instantly  Stripes  sat  up  straight  on  the  birch  log,  his 
ears  pricked  sharply  forward  toward  Fatty  and  me. 

Then  Fatty  sneezed,  ''Ca-choooo,"  louder  than  be- 
fore. "Why,  hello.  Stripes,"  he  said,  stepping  out  after 
first  moving  the  bushes  a  little.  Of  course  I  followed, 
wishing  myself  ten  miles  away. 

''Hello,  fellows,"  answered  Stripes,  pleasantly 
enough.  But  I  could  see  that  he  was  embarrassed. 
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"What  in  tJie  world  are  you  doing  on  that  birch 
log?"  asked  Fatty  as  though  he  did  not  already  know.  I 
did  not  like  this  way  of  trying  to  trick  Stripes  into  mak- 
ing a  misstatement. 

"Why,  I  was  crossing  the  pool  on  it,  silly.  What  else 
would  I  be  doing  on  this  birch  log.?"  said  Stripes,  look- 
ing fussed. 

"Ah — um — ^ah,  well,  about  how  long  did  it  take 
you  to  cross  the  pool  on  the  birch  log.?"  asked  Fatty, 
now  happy  as  a  person  could  be. 

"Why,  not  a—" 

"Now,  Stripes,  now.  Stripes,  don't  tell  a  Ue, 
donty  Fatty  interrupted,  as  though  shocked  at  the 
thought. 

"Who  is  going  to  tell  a  lie.?"  Stripes  demanded  an- 
grily. 

Fatty  scratched  himself  in  deep  enjoyment.  "It's 
hard  to  say,  positively,"  he  smiled.  "But  I  was  afraid, 
just  a  little  afraid  that  you  might  tell  one,  not  knowing 
that  Stumpy  and  I  have  been  right  here  for  an  hour 
watching  you  make  a  fool  of  yourself.  Stripes,  Fm 
ashamed  of  you,  a  man-chipmunk,  acting  so  silly." 
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I  could  not  be  so  cruel,  myself.  But  Fatty  laughed 
and  laughed.  He  rolled  on  the  ground  in  his  glee.  ''I 
got  rid  of  my  bad  smell,"  he  said  between  fits  of  laugh- 
ter, "but  you'll  never  be  rid  of  this  thing.  Stripes. 
Never,  never,  never.  And  for  primping  you  are  v^orse 
than  a  young  woman.  Oh,  you  are  so  pretty,  so  grace- 
ful!" 

Suddenly  sitting  up,  Fatty  began  to  twist  his  head, 
and  his  tail,  and  his  body,  just  as  Stripes  had  been  doing 
on  the  birch  log.  "Oh,  but  Fm  a  pretty  fellow,"  he 
smirked,  provokingly. 

Then  Stripes  slapped  Fatty.  And  I  had  to  take  a  hand 
or  there  would  have  been  real  trouble.  "Stop,  both  of 
you,"  I  said,  jumping  between  them. 

"Now  listen  to  me.  You  are  even.  Let  this  be  the  end 
of  the  trouble.  We  three  were  together  when  the  skunk- 
person  mistook  Fatty  for  that  barking  dog,  and  we  are 
together  this  afternoon.  Nobody  need  know  what  we 
three  know  about  one  another.  Our  business  is  our  own. 
Let's  be  friends  again.  Come,  fellows,"  I  urged. 

Stripes  held  out  his  paw  and  Fatty  shook  it.  "The 
war  between  the  pretty-ones  and  the  bad-smelling-ones 
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is  over/'  laughed  Stripes,  who  was  always  a  good  fel- 
low at  heart. 

That  same  afternoon,  while  we  three  were  down  by 
the  httle  creek.  Stripes  lost  his  wife.  Neighbors  told 
him  that  a  weasel  got  Mrs.  Stripes.  We  were  both  single 
now,  and  ready  for  anything.  For  a  while,  until  snow 
and  cold  weather  came  on,  we  lived  together,  some- 
times in  his  hole,  and  sometimes  in  mine.  It  all  de- 
pended on  which  hole  happened  to  be  nearest  when  the 
sun  went  down.  But  when  we  finally  went  into  our 
winter  sleep  we  separated,  Stripes  going  to  his  own 
hole,  and  I  to  mine. 

It  was  in  December  when  we  said  good-by  to  each 
other  until  spring.  But  just  before  going  into  our  win- 
ter sleep.  Stripes  and  I  had  an  adventure  that  gives  me 
bad  dreams  even  yet.  Some  white  men  came  into  our 
forest  to  cut  trees,  many,  many  firs  and  pines  and  tama- 
racks. All  day  long  Stripes  and  I  could  hear  the  great 
trees  falling.  This  made  us  feel  sad.  Our  beautiful  forest 
was  being  spoiled.  One  morning  when  white  frost  was 
on  the  dead  grass  and  rotten  logs  and  sticks,  we  went  to 
see  a  big  tree  fall. 
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The  white  men  had  built  a  cabin  for  themselves  to 
sleep  in,  and  another  for  their  horses  to  stay  in  during 
nights.  Both  of  these  log  buildings  were  near  the  litde 
creek  that  is  over  the  big  hill.  We  scarcely  knew  the 
pretty  place  now.  Logs  and  green  tree-tops  and  limbs 
were  everywhere.  The  white  men  who  were  cutting 
the  trees  had  a  black  dog  with  them,  so  that  in  watching 
what  was  going  on  there  we  thought  it  best  to  climb  a 
big  tree.  "This  will  fool  the  dog,  and  besides,  we  can 
see  everything  better,"  said  Stripes. 

We  were  soon  up  in  the  highest  tree  around  there. 
I  felt  lightheaded  up  so  high,  up  higher  than  I'd  ever 
been  before  in  my  life.  It  was  wonderful,  just  the  same. 
We  could  see  everything  and  yet  not  be  noticed  our- 
selves. The  white  men  and  the  big  horses  looked  small 
to  us.  And  the  black  dog  was  but  a  spot  on  the  ground, 
a  spot  that  kept  moving  about.  And  there  was  a  wood- 
pecker in  our  tree. 

The  white  men  were  chopping  and  sawing,  and  once 
in  a  while  a  tree's  top  would  tremble  as  though  afraid. 
Then  down  it  would  come  with  an  awful  crash.  It 
frightened  us  to  hear  the  big  trees  fall.  I  was  growing 
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tired  of  it  when  Stripes  called,  ''Look  out,  Stumpy!" 

I  saw  Stripes  running  out  on  a  limb  on  the  far  side 
of  the  tree,  and  at  the  same  time  I  saw  a  tall  tamarack 
reel  on  its  stump,  tip  toward  our  tree,  and  come  falling, 
falling.  My  goodness! 

I  had  barely  time  to  follow  Stripes  when  the  tree 
crashed  against  our  tree,  tearing  fully  half  the  limbs 
from  the  side  we  had  been  on  when  Stripes  called  out. 
Our  tree  shook  terribly.  Broken  branches  were  all  about 
us,  even  on  our  side  of  the  tree.  I  was  never  so  fright- 
ened in  my  life. 

"Say,  Stumpy,  Fve  had  enough  of  this  thing.  Let's 
get  out  of  here  and  go  home  before  something  bad  hap- 
pens to  us,"  said  Stripes. 

''So  have  I  had  enough  of  this  business,"  I  told  him. 
And  down  we  started.  But  we  did  not  go  down  to  the 
ground  as  we  intended.  We  didn't  dare. 

Two  white  men  with  an  ax  and  a  long  saw  were 
standing  by  our  tree.  Before  we  were  halfway  down 
they  started  to  chop.  Each  blow  of  the  ax  sent  shivers 
up  my  back.  And  then  the  men  began  to  saw.  My  heart 
was  beating  fast,  I  can  tell  you. 
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''Goodness'  sakes!  What  shall  we  do,  Stumpy?'* 
asked  Stripes,  for  once  depending  on  me. 

"Let's  climb  high  up,  very  high  up,  as  high  up  as  we 
can  go.  Then  when  our  tree  falls  we  will  try  to  jump 
from  it  into  the  limbs  on  another  tree,"  I  advised.  I 
knew  that  our  tree  would  be  sure  to  fall  past  the  limbs 
of  other  trees,  and  that  if  we  were  quick  enough  we 
might  jump  to  safety. 

So  up  I  went,  with  Stripes  behind  me,  to  the  very 
top  of  our  tall  tree.  My,  but  we  were  high  up  now!  I 
saw  that  there  were  at  least  two  trees  near  enough  so 
that  the  top  of  our  tree  might  nearly  touch  their  branches 
if — that  was  the  big  worry  now — //  our  tree  happened 
to  fall  toward  one  of  them. 

"Well,  Stumpy,  we've  had  pretty  good  times  in 
our  lives.  And  you  are  a  good  fellow.  If  we  die  now,  we 
die,  that's  all  there  is  to  it,  I  guess,"  said  Stripes  while 
we  waited  for  whatever  was  to  happen.  This  waiting 
was  awful. 

"I  wish  I  were  a  bird-person,  or  even  the  flying-squir- 
rel-person," I  told  Stripes,  creeping  up  to  the  very  tip 
top  of  that  big  tree  where  it  was  so  small  I  could  hardly 
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hold  on.  And  Stripes  moved  up  as  much  as  I  did, 
though  goodness  knows  we  didn't  move  very  much. 
And  then  I  felt  the  big  tree  tremble.  My  heart  jumped 
like  a  green  frog.  But  the  saw  kept  on  sawing. 

''I  do  wish  things  would  happen  if  they  are  going 
to,"  fretted  Stripes. 

''Better  not  say  that/'  I  advised.  "We  are  alive  yet, 
and  when  this  big  tree  falls  we  may  not  know  anything 
about  to-morrow. ' ' 

Then  the  big  tree  cracked.  It  was  a  splintering  crack, 
a  shivery  crack  that  I  felt  in  my  very  toes.  The  tree-top 
swayed,  leaned  far  over,  cracked  again — and  then — 

''T-i-m-ber ! "  called  one  of  the  men.  And  the  big  tree 
began  to  fall. 

"Hang  on.  Stripes,"  I  called,  feeling  a  big  wind  on 
my  face  as  the  tree  plunged  downward. 

Oh,  what  an  awful  feeling  that  was!  "J^^p!  Jump, 
Stripes,"  I  cried,  leaping  with  all  my  strength  to  catch 
the  limb  of  a  tree  that  we  barely  brushed. 

I  landed!  And  Stripes  landed,  both  of  us  frightened 
out  of  our  wits.  Nevertheless,  we  were  safely  on  the 
ground  in  less  time  than  it  has  taken  to  tell  about  it. 
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I  DID  not  see  my  friend  Stripes  again  until 
spring,  because  we  both  went  into  our  winter 
sleep  the  day  after  our  adventure.  I  dreamed  of  that 
falling  tree  more  than  once  during  the  months  that  fol- 
lowed. And  twice  I  had  nightmares  on  account  of  it. 

There  is  really  nothing  worth  while  to  tell  about  my 
winter  sleep.  Nothing  happened  all  winter  long,  ex- 
cept that  one  night  I  heard  sniffing  at  the  entrance  of 
my  hole  in  the  big  pine  snag.  It  was  loud  sniffing  that 


awakened  me,  and  for  a  litde  time  made  me  feel  un- 
easy. Finally  I  got  up  to  be  ready  for  whatever  might 
happen.  But  nothing  came  of  the  sniffing,  and  to  this 
day  I  do  not  know  what  person  it  was  that  sniflfed  so 
long  around  my  place  that  night.  Whoever  it  was,  he 
was  a  large  person  and  had  a  big  nose.  I  could  tell  that 
by  his  sniffing. 

Spring  was  unusually  late  and  cold  that  year.  Grass 
and  flowers  were  slow  getting  started.  Everything  was 
slow.  I  was  slow  about  getting  married,  even.  Stripes 
and  I  got  married  about  the  same  time,  however.  But 
we  chipmunks  had  a  bad  time  that  whole  year,  be- 
cause plants  and  berries  did  not  grow  well.  Food  was 
scarce. 

Summer  came  on  hot  and  dry  as  an  old  bone.  Even 
the  few  berries  that  started  to  grow  were  soon  killed  by 
the  hot  sun.  There  was  no  rain,  not  a  drop  all  summer 
long.  Hawks  were  everywhere.  Few  chipmunk  chil- 
dren grew  up  that  summer.  Nobody  was  happy.  Even 
Stripes  laughed  very  little.  Fatty  grew  thin.  And  be- 
sides this,  his  wife  left  him.  It  was  an  awful  year,  as  you 
shall  sec.  I  do  not  like  to  think  about  that  year. 
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By  the  middle  of  July  the  springs  and  htde  creeks  far 
back  in  the  forest  had  dried  up.  Forest-people  began 
coming  down  to  the  big  lake  to  get  drinks  of  water. 
They  were  afraid  to  stay  by  the  water,  and  yet  they 
were  obliged  either  to  stay  near  it  or  to  travel  far  every 
day.  By  the  last  of  July,  deer  and  bears  and  coyotes  and 
rabbits  and  pine-squirrels  that  lived  far  back  in  the  dark 
forest  were  spending  most  of  their  time  by  the  big  lake, 
because  they  had  to  have  water  to  drink. 

The  grass  died.  The  flowers  were  dead.  Little  sticks 
broke  with  a  sharp  snap  when  anyone  stepped  upon 
them.  Forest-people  were  touchy,  actually  snippy,  and 
they  all  looked  afraid. 

Then  one  day  I  smelled  smoke,  wood-smoke.  I  was 
frightened.  Going  to  the  top  of  the  big  hill.  Stripes  and 
I  saw  that  the  forest  was  afire,  and  that  the  fire  had 
started  where  those  white  men  had  cut  the  great  trees, 
leaving  their  tops  and  limbs  scattered  about  so  care- 
lessly. A  blue  cloud  of  smoke  was  spreading  above  the 
tops  of  the  tall  tamaracks,  hiding  the  high  mountains 
that  were  beyond  them.  My  heart  began  to  feel  very 
heavy. 
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''If  only  the  winds  do  not  blow,  the  fire  may  not 
come  near  us,"  said  Stripes  hopefully. 

But  that  night,  as  though  wickedness  were  manag- 
ing them,  the  winds  blew  hard,  especially  the  west 
wind.  Next  morning  when  I  went  to  get  a  drink  of 
water,  I  could  not  see  the  high  mountains  eastward 
from  Goose  Bay,  across  the  big  lake.  Two  days  later, 
the  smoke  from  the  forest  fire  made  my  eyes  smart  and 
my  throat  feel  dry  and  sore.  The  smoke  grew  heavier. 
Then  ashes  began  falling  on  the  water  of  the  big  lake. 
Every  bush  was  full  of  frightened  birds  now,  their 
beaks  held  apart,  their  throats  throbbing  as  though  suf- 
fering. When  Stripes  and  I  talked,  we  whispered  to- 
gether. 

For  two  whole  days  the  sun  was  like  a  round,  red 
ball  in  the  sky,  and  then  it  was  hidden  altogether.  The 
day  was  nearly  like  night.  My  heart  was  more  heavy 
than  ever. 

Then,  one  morning  when  wild  winds  were  blowing 
from  every  direction,  the  fire  came  to  Goose  Bay.  I 
looked  for  my  wife  and  children.  They  were  gone.  I 
called  out  in  the  blinding  smoke,  but  nobody  answered. 
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What  could  I  do?  The  air  was  growing  hot.  I  could 
hear  the  crackling  of  the  fire.  I  could  see  flames  rolling 
through  the  green  tree-tops,  licking  them  clean.  The 
fire,  driven  by  every  wind,  was  roaring  down  the  big 
hill,  and  even  along  the  shore  of  the  lake.  Where  was 
Stripes.?  I  did  not  know.  Nothing  could  live  on  the 
big  hill. 

I  ran  to  the  beach  of  the  lake,  crept  under  a  large 
rock  beside  the  water,  and  put  my  nose  in  the  damp 
gravel.  Where  could  my  wife  and  children  be?  And 
where  were  Stripes  and  Fatty? 

All  the  rest  of  the  day  and  night  I  stayed  under  the 
big  rock  by  the  water.  Sometimes  litde  waves  from  the 
lake  washed  under  my  rock  and  wet  me.  Cinders,  red 
and  burning,  fell  onto  the  water  beside  my  rock.  Black 
patches  of  burned  bark,  blown  by  the  angry  winds, 
floated  on  the  lake  as  though  they  were  trying  to  get 
away.  Just  at  dark  when  flickering,  yellow  flames  made 
fearful  shadows  on  the  water,  a  mouse-person  crept  un- 
der my  rock,  and  then  a  toad-person  came.  Both  were 
as  badly  frightened  as  I.  The  mouse-person's  hair  had 
been  burned. 
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The  night  was  awful.  I  thought  most  of  my  wife  and 
children.  What  had  become  of  them?  Poor  Stripes, 
smart,  bright  Stripes !  I  worried  about  him,  and  about 
Fatty,  too. 

When  at  last  morning  came,  I  crept  out.  All  was 


smoke.  There  was  nothing  left  of  the  forest  around 
Goose  Bay  except  smoldering  stumps  on  the  big  hill- 
side. Even  my  big  pine  snag  was  gone.  I  could  see  a 
great  hole  in  the  ground  where  the  snag  had  stood,  and 
even  this  hole  was  smoking.  There  was  not  a  spear  of 
grass,  not  a  bush,  not  a  green  tree,  as  far  as  I  could  see. 
And  over  all  this  ruin  there  was  a  heavy  cloud  of  smoke 
and  dust  and  ashes.  Even  the  ground  itself  was  afire.  I 
could  not  go  over  the  big  hill.  I  would  be  burned  to 
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death  if  I  tried.  And  yet  I  could  not  stay  where  I  was. 
I  had  to  find  something  to  eat.  To  do  this  I  had  first  to 
find  unburned  country. 

There  was  no  good  in  my  going  up  the  lake  shore. 
The  worst  fire  had  been  in  that  direction.  So  I  started 
out  to  follow  down  the  lake,  looking  for  unburned 
country.  Not  a  living  person  did  I  see.  All  the  way  to 
green  timber  I  saw  not  one  thing  that  was  alive,  not 
even  a  bush.  I  saw  two  dead  deer-people  and  a  burned 
coyote  on  the  beach,  but  nothing  else. 

My,  how  good  the  green  trees  looked  when  I  finally 
reached  the  unburned  forest.  And  yet  everything  was 
strange  to  me.  I  had  never  before  been  so  far  from  the 
big  lake.  The  chipmunk-people  I  met  here  were  stran- 
gers, and  yet  they  were  kindly.  They  all  asked  about  the 
big  fire.  But  I  felt  homesick  and  sad. 

Of  course  all  our  enemies  who  had  not  been  burned 
to  death  in  the  fire  had  moved  into  the  unburned  forest 
just  as  I  had,  so  that  a  person  had  to  look  and  listen  and 
smell  the  breezes  more  than  ever  if  he  wished  to  stay 
alive.  Besides  this,  there  was  little  food  to  be  found 
anywhere.  That  was  a  bad,  bad  year. 
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At  last,  when  it  seemed  that  the  whole  world  must 
soon  catch  fire  and  burn,  a  big  rain  came.  Oh,  how  glad 
I  was  to  feel  the  ground  wet  again!  ''Now,"  I  said  to 
myself,  "I  will  travel  around  the  edge  of  the  burned 
country  and  see  if  I  can  find  my  wife  and  children,  or 
hear  from  somebody  what  became  of  them." 

The  first  day  out  I  met  only  the  porcupine-person. 
He  said  he  had  been  all  around  the  burned  country 
above  Goose  Bay,  looking  for  his  brother.  "He  has 
been  burned,  I  guess,"  he  told  me,  looking  sad.  When 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  my  wife  and  children  he 
said,  "No."  And  when  he  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  any 
of  his  people  I  said,  "No."  He  did  not  seem  to  care  to 
talk  much,  anyhow.  So  I  went  on. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  I  saw  a  chipmunk- 
person  sitting  on  a  half -burned  log.  He  was  as  black  as 
a  crow,  and  was  eating  something  as  though  he  had  a 
good  appetite. 

"Hello,"  I  called,  anxious  to  have  a  talk  with  him. 

He  turned  around,  holding  whatever  he  had  been 
eating  to  one  side.  "Why,  Stumpy,  Stumpy!"  he  cried, 
running  to  me.  "I  thought  surely  you  had  been  burned. 
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Here,  Stumpy,  have  a  bite  of  this.  It  isn't  half  bad,"  he 
laughed,  offering  me  the  thing  he  had  been  eating,  a 
piece  of  fungus. 

It  was  Stripes!  Oh,  how  glad  I  was  to  see  him  again. 
But  he  was  so  black  and  dirty  that  I  could  not  have 
known  him.  I  said,  "Goodness,  but  you  arc  a  sight. 
Stripes." 

* 'You'd  be  a  sight  yourself  if  you'd  been  where  I 
was,"  he  said  very  seriously.  "I've  been  looking  for  our 
families,  and  our  friends.  But  we  haven't  any  now. 
Stumpy.  They  were  all  burned,  your  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  my  wife  and  children,  and  Fatty  and  his 
family  are  all  burned.  I  came  very  near  being  burned 
myself." 

"So  did  I,"  I  told  him,  thinking  of  that  awful  day 
and  night  at  Goose  Bay. 

We  sat  there  for  a  long  time  without  saying  another 
word,  Stripes  and  1. 1  wondered  if  we  should  ever  wish 
to  talk  again. 

Presently  Stripes  spoke.  "There's  a  lot  of  fire  in  the 
burned  country  yet,  Stumpy,"  he  said,  mournfully. 
"Old  roots  are  burning  underground.  Even  the  dirt  it- 
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self  is  afire  down  there.  It's  awful  where  we  used  to 
live." 

''Let's  go  way  up  the  little  creek  and  live  together 
this  winter,  Stripes,"  I  suggested.  ''We  will  start  Ufe 
all  over  again  in  a  new  country." 

"Good,"  he  said.  And  away  we  went  to  the  green 
forest. 
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POOR  Stripes  was  a  long  time  getting  himself 
cleaned  up  after  his  experience  in  the  burned 
country.  He  looked  like  a  black  chipmunk  when  I  first 
saw  him  on  that  half -burned  log.  He  was  so  blackened 
and  dirty  that  not  one  stripe  showed  on  his  back.  The 
fire  had  melted  some  pitch  that  somehow  did  not  burn, 
and  Stripes  had  had  the  bad  luck  to -step  in  it  while  it  was 
soft  and  sticky.  Some  of  it  had  gotten  on  his  tail,  and 
there  is  nothing  I  know  about  that  is  stickier  than  soft 
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pitch  out  of  fir  trees  and  pine  trees  and  tamaracks.  Good- 
ness, it  is  awful !  The  pitch  did  not  come  off  poor  Stripes 
until  he  shed  his  fur  and  got  a  new  coat.  Oh,  but  he  was 
a  perfect  mess  to  sleep  with. 

Neither  of  us  was  fat  enough  to  be  comfortable  dur- 
ing that  winter.  Food  had  been  so  scarce  during  the 
summer  and  fall  that  everybody  had  been  after  what 
htde  there  was.  And  Stripes  and  I  did  not  fare  so  well 
as  chipmunks  who  knew  the  unburned  country.  We 
had  a  hard  time  storing  up  a  litde  food  for  winter,  I  can 
tell  you.  Besides  this,  we  were  a  long  time  finding  a 
hole  for  our  winter  sleep.  We  looked  at  many,  finally 
deciding  to  settle  down  in  an  old  woodpecker's  hole  in 
a  tall,  dead  tree.  This  hole  was  far  in  from  the  bark,  and 
high  up  on  the  tree,  just  below  the  first  branches.  It 
was  dry  and  very  comfortable  after  we  had  cleaned  it 
out  and  filled  its  bottom  part  with  thistledown.  We 
made  our  hole  very  nice,  because  we  wished  to  stay 
out  as  long  as  we  could  find  food,  hoping  to  grow  a 
little  fatter  before  we  went  to  sleep.  There  was  nothing 
for  us  to  do  except  to  make  our  hole  a  pleasant  place,  so, 
while  we  looked  for  food,  we  spent  much  time  at  our 
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home-building.  It  was  late  in  the  season  when  we  went 
to  sleep  in  the  old  woodpecker's  hole. 

The  snow  came.  The  dark  forest  was  very  still  now. 
Nothing  made  a  noise  there  except  the  winds  among 
the  dead  branches  of  our  tree.  Sometimes  the  tree 
rocked  a  little.  And  once  in  the  night  a  strong  wind 
broke  a  branch  from  our  tree.  This  falling  branch  broke 
another,  just  above  our  hole,  and  then  both  fell  down 
into  the  deep  snow.  When  our  tree  rocked,  I  am  sure 
that  Stripes,  like  myself,  thought  of  the  time  when  we 
were  in  the  big  tree  that  fell  with  us.  Sometimes  when 
we  were  awake,  we  could  see  a  shaft  of  sunlight  pok- 
ing into  our  hole  like  a  shining  stick.  One  night  when 
coyotes  wailed  and  yelped  in  the  deep  snow.  Stripes 
and  I  sat  up  to  listen.  And  then  one  night,  when  soft 
moonlight  peeped  into  our  hole,  a  great-horned-owl 
hooted  on  our  tree.  ''Hooooo — hooooo — hoo — hoo," 
he  said,  over  and  over  again.  Neither  of  us  had  ever 
before  lived  in  a  woodpecker's  home.  It  was  nice  up 
there.  We  liked  it. 

"Let's  eat  a  little,"  whispered  Stripes,  nudging  me 
while  the  owl  was  hooting. 
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"All  right,"  I  whispered  back.  We  got  up  and  ate  a 
little.  While  we  were  eating  we  heard  another  owl  an- 
swer the  fellow  on  our  tree.  His  voice  sounded  very  far 
away. 

"Boo!"  whispered  Stripes,  snuggling  down  into  our 
soft  bed.  "Boo!  I  bet  it's  cold  out  there  where  those 
owls  are." 

It  was  February  when  the  pigmy-owl-person  began 
to  toot  in  our  tree.  "Toot,  toot,  toot,  toot,"  he  kept  say- 
ing over  and  over  until  he  got  himself  talked  about. 
There  was  no  music,  no  change,  no  nothing  in  his  toot- 
ing. And  yet  each  night  for  hours  and  hours  the  pigmy- 
owl-person  kept  tooting  until  Stripes  sat  up. 

"If  that  pigmy-owl-person  thinks  he  can  sing  some- 
body ought  to  tell  him  that  he  is  mistaken,"  he  said,  dis- 
gusted. "I'd  like  to  choke  him.  Why,  I'd  rather  listen 
to  a  crow  any  day." 

"Maybe  his  voice  sounds  good  to  him.  Stripes,"  I 
said,  turning  over. 

"Maybe,"  grunted  Stripes,  "but  he  is  a  mighty  poor 
judge  of  voices.  I  hope  he  catches  cold.  I  think  a  bad 
cold  would  improve  his  voice." 
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"Anyhow  it  might  change  it,"  I  laughed. 

The  pigmy-owl-person  annoyed  us  both,  and  yet  the 
poor  thing  believed  he  was  singing.  I  suppose  we  ought 
not  to  have  complained.  Just  the  same,  the  pigmy-owl  is 
an  enemy  of  ours,  and  besides  this  he  is  an  owl  that 
sometimes  hunts  in  the  daytime.  He  is  a  tiny  fellow, 
and  yet  he  is  afraid  of  nothing. 

The  snow,  having  come  late,  stayed  a  long  time.  Our 
food  gave  out,  so  Stripes  and  I  had  to  get  up  and  get 
out  of  our  hole,  or  starve.  It  was  a  bad-looking  world 
for  us  when  we  came  down  to  the  ground  from  our 
woodpecker's  hole.  And  yet  we  managed  pretty  well. 
There  were  buds  on  the  bushes,  the  buds  that  grow 
into  leaves.  We  ate  these  buds  and  the  shoots  of  green 
grass  that  came  up  in  the  patches  where  the  snow  had 
melted  away. 

Every  day  the  sun  climbed  a  litde  higher  into  the 
sky,  and  each  day  we  found  a  little  more  to  eat.  Then 
one  day,  when  the  snow  was  in  little  patches  in  the  low 
places  along  the  creek,  the  chickadee-person  began  to 
say,  ''Summer's  near,  summer's  near." 
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My,  but  the  words  of  this  tiny  person  sounded  good 
to  Stripes  and  me! 

Each  night  we  dimbed  back  into  our  woodpecker's 
hole,  and  talked  and  slept.  One  night  Stripes  surprised 


me  by  saying,  "Stumpy,  there  are  some  very  pretty 
young  women  around  here,  I  think  I'll  get  married 
again  this  spring." 

I  had  seen  several  nice  young  chipmunk- women  my- 
self, so  I  told  Stripes  that  I  believed  I'd  get  married, 
too. 

"But  we  shall  have  to  live  around  here  and  stay  in 
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this  unburned  country,"  said  Stripes.  "We  cannot  live 
where  we  used  to  hve,  because  there  is  nothing  to  hve 
on  down  there  by  the  big  lake." 

Then  he  began  to  laugh.  ''Say,  I'll  make  a  bargain 

!  with  you.  Stumpy,"  he  chuckled.  "If  you  get  married 

before  I  do,  you  may  have  this  hole.  And  if  I  am  first  to 

get  married,  then  Tm  to  have  this  hole.  What  do  you 

say.?" 

"Good ! "  I  told  him,  wondering  a  little  if  Stripes  had 
already  spoken  to  some  young  woman  about  getting 
married.  It  would  be  just  like  him  to  play  such  a  joke 
on  me.  I  decided,  now,  to  hurry  a  litde,  myself. 

When  yellow  violets  and  fawn-lilies  were  in  bloom, 
the  ruflfed-grouse-person  began  his  drumming,  as 
though  to  tell  the  forest-people  spring  had  come.  But 
Stripes  and  I  knew  that  the  ruffed-grouse  drums  in 
nearly  all  the  seasons;  whenever  his  heart  is  happy,  he 
drums.  Nevertheless,  Stripes  and  I  wanted  to  watch 
him  at  his  drumming.  Not  many  people  know  how  he 
does  his  drumming.  Some  say  that  he  beats  the  log  with 
his  wings.  He  doesn't.  Others  say  that  his  wings  beat 
against  his  breast.  They  do  not. 
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Stripes  and  I  sat  on  the  very  same  log  that  the  ruflfed- 
grouse-person  sat  on,  and  watched  him  do  his  drum- 
ming. This  is  the  way  he  did  it.  He  stood  up  very 
straight,  then  leaned  a  little  backward.  Next  he  brought 
the  tips  of  his  wings  around  in  front  of  him  and 
swept  them  inward  and  upward,  one,  two,  three,  four, 
Whirrrrrrrrrrr!  They  seemed  to  touch  at  their  tips,  but 
they  moved  so  fast  we  could  not  be  certain  of  this.  Any- 
how, you  may  be  sure  that  they  touched  neither  the  log 
nor  the  breast  of  the  ruffed-grouse.  We  watched  him 
drumming  every  morning  for  more  than  a  week,  and 
it  was  always  done  as  I  have  said.  The  drummer  did 
not  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  Stripes  and  me,  so  we ; 
had  good  chances  to  know  how  he  did  his  drumming. 
He  is  a  nice  person,  the  ruffed-grouse. 

Well,  one  day  when  I  was  eating  some  green  berries ; 
Stripes  came  to  the  bush  and  called  up.  ''I  guess  you'll 
have  to  be  moving  to-day.  Stumpy,"  he  said,  laughing. 
"Fm  a  married  man,  and  shall  need  the  woodpecker's 
hole  for  my  family. ' ' 

I  knew  that  he  had  been  going  around  with  a  young 
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woman,  and  yet  this  was  a  surprise  to  me.  I  could  not 
help  feeling  a  litde  hurt, 

"Are  you  angry  at  me?"  he  asked,  because  I  had  not 
yet  said  a  word. 

"Oh,  no/'  I  told  him,  thinking  that  I  deserved  to 
have  to  move  out  of  the  woodpecker's  hole  for  being  so 
slow  about  my  own  aflfairs. 

So  I  moved  out  that  very  day.  I  did  not  see  Stripes 
again  until  service  berries  were  ripe.  Even  then  I  was 
unmarried.  I  had  asked  two  young  women  to  marry 
me,  and  both  had  refused.  I  suppose  this  may  have  been 
on  account  of  my  stumpy  tail. 
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THE  summer  was  a  fine  one.  I  had  nobody  to 
look  after,  nobody  to  bother  me,  and  there  was  a 
new  country  to  see.  I  decided  to  see  it,  to  spend  the  whole 
summer  traveling.  The  thought  of  being  a  traveler 
made  me  feel  quite  important.  I  wanted  most  to  visit 
the  mountains.  All  my  life  I  had  looked  at  mountains, 
and  yet  had  never  been  in  them.  Now  I  set  out  to  visit 
them,  to  climb  them,  to  see  what  was  there  to  be  seen. 
One  day  in  June  I  came  out  of  the  dark  forest  onto  a 
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hillside  that  was  grassy  and  without  trees.  Here  I  stopped 
to  look  and  listen  and  smell  the  breezes  before  going 
on  down  this  hillside  to  a  creek  that  I  had  never  seen  be- 
fore. It  was  a  larger  creek  than  I  was  used  to.  I  could 
hear  its  water  rippling  along  over  stones.  The  sound 
made  me  feel  thirsty.  While  I  was  looking  things  over 
a  black  bear  came  out  of  the  forest  with  two  little  cubs. 
The  mother-bear  cuffed  her  children  and  made  them 
wait  at  the  edge  of  the  forest  while  she  looked  and  lis- 
tened and  smelled  the  breezes  just  as  I  had  done.  If  she 
smelled  me  she  did  not  consider  me  a  bad-person,  be- 
cause she  called  her  cubs.  They  came,  tumbling  and 
playing  in  the  tall  grass  as  though  they  were  glad  to  be 
alive. 

Camas  was  plentiful  on  that  grassy  hillside.  Its  beau- 
tiful blue  flowers  were  everywhere.  The  mother-bear 
began  to  dig  up  camas-roots  for  her  children,  giving 
first  one  and  then  the  other  a  root.  And  she  always  re- 
membered which  child  got  the  last  root.  She  never 
made  the  mistake  of  giving  two  roots  in  succession  to 
the  same  cub.  Once  in  a  while  the  mother-bear  ate  a 
camas-root  herself.  Always  when  she  did  this,  the  two 
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black  cubs  watched  her  as  though  they  were  being 
cheated. 

Out  in  the  middle  of  the  grassy  hillside  the  mother- 
bear  found  a  wild  turnip-plant.  Now  there  was  excite- 
ment. The  two  Htde  cubs  crowded  close,  pushing  each 
other  away  from  their  mother  until  they  got  to  quarrel- 
ing. Both  wanted  the  turnip,  I  suppose.  But  when  the 
mother-bear  dug  up  the  turnip,  she  slapped  her  chil- 
dren for  quarreling  and  then  ate  the  turnip  herself. 
Finally  she  led  her  cubs  into  the  dark  timber,  and  then 
I  went  on  about  my  business. 

The  creek  was  beautiful,  and  there  were  speckled 
trout  in  it.  I  followed  along  up  this  creek,  reaching  a 
place  where  the  water  backed  up  and  made  a  pond. 
Here  I  saw  the  muskrat-person,  but  did  not  speak  to 
him.  rd  have  had  to  get  my  feet  muddy  to  get  near 
him,  so  I  went  on  up  the  creek  without  visiting  with 
the  muskrat. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  I  found  a  log  cabin.  No- 
body was  about  the  place,  and  because  I  saw  a  wide 
crack  between  the  logs  I  went  inside.  A  mountain-rat- 
person  had  a  nest  in  the  cabin.  The  place  smelled  like 
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the  rat-person,  so  I  did  not  stay  there  long.  I  suppose 
the  rat-person  was  asleep  in  his  big  nest,  though  I  did 
not  try  to  find  out.  I  did  not  wish  to  see  him  or  to  talk 
to  him.  He  not  only  smells  bad,  but  he  has  strange 
habits.  He  steals  anything  he  can  carry  away,  things  he 
cannot  eat  or  use.  Why  he  does  this  nobody  knows. 
And  nobody  likes  him. 

I  traveled  until  the  sun  went  down,  mosdy  in  the 
dark  forest,  without  seeing  many  forest-people,  except 
birds.  They  were  plentiful,  and  all  of  them  were  so 
happy  that  they  made  me  feel  happy,  myself.  I  had 
eaten  berries  many  times  during  the  day,  and  now 
when  the  sun  went  down  I  found  a  good  hole  in  the 
end  of  a  dry  log.  My,  how  I  slept  that  night! 

I  was  awakened  by  the  sharp  voice  of  the  magpie-per- 
son. Looking  out  in  the  early  light  of  morning,  I  saw 
him.  He  was  in  a  low  bush  not  far  away.  I  thought  he 
looked  funny,  though  I  could  not  see  him  very  clearly. 
Hopping  from  my  hole  to  get  a  better  view,  I  discov- 
ered that  the  magpie-person  had  lost  his  beautiful  tail. 
I  knew  he'd  be  sensitive  about  this,  of  course.  So  I 
thought  rd  be  a  gentleman  and  not  mention  it.  I'd  pre- 
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tend  not  to  notice  anything  wrong  about  the  mag- 
pie-person. But,  when  he  saw  me  he  called,  "Hello, 
Stumpy,"  and  he  emphasized  the  ''Stumpy." 

''Stumpy  yourself/'  It  just  hopped  out.  I  didn't  really 
intend  to  be  snippy,  but  the  magpie-person  is  mean 
enough  to  deserve  anything,  so  I  didn't  try  to  make 
excuses. 

He  didn't  like  it.  I  could  see  that  he  felt  ashamed  of 
having  no  tail.  "Oh,  don't  be  insulting,"  he  said,  look- 
ing hurt. 

I  am  always  sorry  when  I  hurt  a  person's  feelings. 
"How  did  it  happen.?"  I  asked,  while  I  washed  my 
face. 

"It  was  the  bobcat-person,"  he  told  me.  "It  was  this 
way.  The  coyotes  had  killed  a  deer  and  after  eating 
what  they  needed,  they  went  away,  leaving  a  lot  of 
good  meat  for  somebody.  The  bobcat-person  found  it 
and  ate  all  he  could  hold.  Then,  as  he  always  does,  he 
piled  some  leaves  and  sticks  and  dirt  on  what  was  left, 
and  went  to  sleep  near  it.  He's  a  stingy  person.  That 
meat  was  as  much  mine  as  it  was  his.  And  I  happened 
to  come  along.  I  was  hungry  and  stopped  to  take  a  bite 
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or  two  of  the  meat.  But  that  stingy  bobcat  sprang  at  me, 
and  nearly  got  me." 

"Yes,  I  should  say  he  did,''  I  said,  wishing  that  the 
bobcat-person  had  had  better  luck.  I  didn't  like  the  bob- 
cat, but  I  disliked  the  magpie-person,  too.  Both  were 
enemies  of  ours,  and  yet  I  did  not  laugh  at  the  magpie. 
I  even  pretended  to  side  with  him  against  the  bobcat. 
But  he  seemed  to  think  that  I  had  made  fun  of  him. 

"Well,"  he  said,  spitefully,  "I'm  better  oflf  than  you 
are.  Stumpy.  My  tail  will  grow  out  again  and  be  fine 
as  ever.  Yours  will  never  grow  out.  You'll  be  a  stumpy- 
tailed  person  all  your  life." 

Now  this  was  unkind,  and  yet  I  considered  its 
source.  One  could  expect  little  from  a  magpie-person, 
so  I  didn't  reply.  Just  as  I  was  turning  away  to  find  my 
breakfast  he  called, 

"Say,  I  wish  you  would  not  tell  people  you  saw  me. 
I'm  staying  around  here  in  these  bushes  to  keep  out  of 
sight  until  my  tail  grows  again." 

I  did  not  answer  him.  Think  of  asking  a  favor  of  one 
after  insulting  him  without  reason!  I  found  my  break- 
fast, and  then  went  on  toward  the  high  mountains,  f  eel- 
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ing  like  an  explorer.  That  very  day  I  climbed  so  high 
on  a  mountain  that  I  walked  on  deep  snow.  There  was 
a  hard  crust  on  it.  It  held  me  up,  and  the  walking  was 
good  for  a  light  person  like  myself,  though  I  saw  where 
a  bear  had  walked,  breaking  through  the  snow-crust. 
He  was  traveling  toward  the  low  country,  and  I  did  not 
blame  him.  I  did  not  like  it  up  on  that  mountain.  But, 
wanting  to  see  the  big  lake  from  the  mountain-top,  I 
went  on.  I  wished  Stripes  were  with  me. 

When  I  reached  what  I  had  thought  would  be  a 
good  place  to  sit  down  and  look  at  the  big  lake  and  all 
the  lower  country,  there  were  so  many  things  in  the 
way  that  I  could  see  very  litde.  So  I  climbed  a  scraggy 
tree.  My,  but  the  winds  blew  up  there!  I  had  to  hang 
on,  I  can  tell  you.  But  what  a  sight  I  got  from  that 
scraggy  pine  tree! 

The  big  lake  and  Goose  Bay  seemed  but  a  little  way 
from  me  now,  though  they  were  both  far  below  the 
mountain-top,  miles  and  miles  away.  I  could  see  all  of 
the  burned  country  lying  in  the  green  forest  along  the 
big  lake  like  a  jagged  strip  that  had  been  painted  black. 
Somehow  the  big  lake  and  the  burned  country  made 
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me  feel  homesick.  And  my,  how  the  winds  blew  on 
the  mountain!  I  wanted  to  see  Stripes,  to  hear  him 
laugh  again.  Boo!  How  the  winds  did  blow  up  there 
on  the  mountain-top  while  I  was  climbing  down  from 
that  scraggy  tree.  I  nearly  lost  my  hold. 

*'ril  go  back,"  I  said,  when  I  had  reached  the 
ground.  'TU  go  back  and  stay  where  I  belong.  I'll  leave 
this  country  to  those  who  like  it.  Here  I  go.''  My,  how 
the  winds  sang  in  my  ears! 

I  did  not  wait  to  look  around  me.  I  started  down  that 
mountain  with  my  tail  held  straight  up.  I  wanted  to  be 
by  the  big  lake,  and  to  see  Stripes. 

"Hey,  Stumpy!"  called  a  voice.  "What's  your 
hurry.?" 

The  winds  made  the  voice  sound  far  oflF.  I  stopped, 
looking  around  for  the  speaker.  Then  I  saw  a  fat  wood- 
chuck  sitting  on  a  big  rock  in  the  wind.  "I  want  to  get 
out  of  this  awful  country,"  I  said,  walking  nearer  to 
the  big  rock.  "How  can  you  live  in  such  a  place.?  It's  too 
high  up  here." 

The  woodchuck-person  laughed  until  his  fat  sides 
shook.  Then  he  sang: 
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ho — ho — ho, 


*'Some  Hke  it  high 

And  some  like  it  low, 
Opinion  differs 

Wherever  you  go — h 


"Why,  that's  poetry,  isn't  it.  Stumpy?"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  though  surprised  at  his  own  song. 

''Maybe,"  I  told  him.  "Anyhow,  it's  rhyme.  But  tell 
me  how  you  knew  my  name,  living  way  up  here.?" 

He  laughed  again,  this  time  longer  than  before.  And 
how  his  fat  sides  did  shake!  And  then  he  sang: 
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I'm  wise  because  I  live  up  here 
'Neath  fluffy  clouds  that  sail. 

I  knew  your  name  was  Stumpy 
When  I  saw  your  funny  tail." 


"Oh,  did  you,"  I  sniffed,  thinking  it  quite  improper 
for  a  perfect  stranger  to  mention  such  things. 

"Yes,  I  did/'  he  laughed,  "but  I  didnt  know  that  I 
was  a  poet  until  you  came  along.  My,  I'm  surprised. 
I'm  going  to  do  something  about  it." 
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"Well/'  I  said,  turning  to  go  on  about  my  business, 
''if  I  were  you  I'd  see  somebody  about  it  before  I  did 
very  much." 

When  I  looked  back  the  woodchuck-person  was  sit- 
ting up  on  his  big  rock  looking  at  nothing  at  all.  I  guess 
he  was  thinking  over  my  last  remark. 
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I  CAME  down  that  mountain  much  faster 
than  I  had  chmbed  it,  and  with  a  different 
feehng.  I  wanted  to  see  Stripes.  I  had  been  traveling 
away  from  him  for  days  and  days.  I  could  not  remem- 
ber just  how  many  days  I  had  traveled  in  my  search  for 
excitement  and  a  change  of  country.  I  had  not  liked  the 
change  and  the  country  had  not  pleased  me.  The  more 
I  thought  about  seeing  Stripes  the  faster  I  ran. 

I  ran  so  fast  that  I  ran  into  trouble.  It  was  this  way:  I 
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came  to  a  little  creek,  and  being  thirsty  after  my  long 
traveling,  I  stopped  there  to  drink.  The  trunk  of  a  dead 
spruce  tree  had  fallen  into  the  water.  One  end  of  this 
tree  was  on  the  bank.  The  other  end  stuck  down  into  a 
pool  of  clear  water  that  was  still,  a  good  place  to  drink. 
I  had  been  running  fast  and  was  so  thirsty  that  I  became 
careless.  Running  down  the  fallen  spruce  to  the  water 
in  the  still  pool,  I  bent  over  to  drink,  my  front  paws  in 
the  water. 

And  what  do  you  think  I  saw  there  on  that  water? 
The  shadow  of  a  house  cat!  Yes,  sir.  His  big,  yellow 
eyes  were  looking  up  at  me  out  of  the  water.  He  was  on 
the  branch  of  a  tree  directly  over  me.  His  shadow  on 
the  water  warned  me  just  in  time. 

I  leaped  for  the  bank.  Just  as  my  paws  felt  the  shore, 
the  house  cat  sprang  from  the  branch.  But  he  missed 
me. 

''Ha!"  I  called  back,  running  up  the  nearest  tree 
as  fast  as  I  could  go. 

Cat-persons  can  climb,  but  they  are  no  match  for  us 
chipmunks.  Within  two  seconds  I  was  far  up  in  a  big 
spruce  and  out  on  a  limb  where  no  cat-person  could 
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come.  Looking  down  I  saw  the  big  cat  looking  up  at 
me.  My! 

''Maybe  he  thinks  I'll  come  down  there  again,  but 
ril  fool  him/'  I  said  to  myself,  thanking  my  stars  that 
his  shadow  on  the  water  had  warned  me. 


When  I  got  my  breath,  I  ran  to  the  very  tip  end  of  a 
thin  limb  and  jumped  into  a  fir  tree.  "V\\  do  this  until 
I  am  far  enough  from  that  cat-person,"  I  thought,  look- 
ing for  a  long  limb  of  the  fir  that  would  let  me  jump 
from  it  into  another  tree  farther  away.  I  found  a  good 
one,  ran  out  to  its  end,  and  jumped.  I  landed  safely 
enough,  and  scampered  along  the  limb  I  had  caught, 
intending  to  go  around  the  tree's  trunk,  run  out  on  an- 
other limb,  and  jump  again.  But,  mercy!  I  didn't  go 
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around  the  tree-trunk  at  all.  Instead,  I  nearly  fell  out 
of  the  tree. 

A  great-horned-owl  was  sitting  against  the  tree- 
trunk,  on  my  limb!  I  nearly  ran  into  him.  He  had  been 
sound  asleep  there  when  I  jumped  upon  the  limb.  The 
jar  of  my  landing  awakened  him.  He  opened  one  big, 
round  eye. 

Say!  I  was  down  that  tree,  on  the  ground  and  run- 
ning as  fast  as  I  could  go  before  you  could  have  winked. 
My  goodness,  how  I  did  run!  And  I  hadn't  even  tasted 
a  drink  of  water. 

"Now  see  here.  Stumpy,"  I  said  to  myself,  after  a 
long  run,  "you  have  had  two  narrow  escapes  to-day. 
From  this  time  onward  you  must  stop  being  careless. 
You  must  do  more  looking  and  listening  and  smelling 
the  breezes  if  you  wish  to  stay  alive."  Goodness,  how  I 
wanted  a  drink  of  water. 

Well,  by  sundown  on  the  second  day  I  came  to  the 
creek  that  led  into  the  country  where  I  had  last  seen 
Stripes.  It  was  almost  like  getting  home  again.  I  took 
a  big  drink  of  water,  ate  a  lot  of  berries,  and  went  to 
sleep  in  an  old  stump,  feeling  very  lucky. 
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Morning  was  near  when  I  got  up  to  look  out  of  my 
stump.  I  was  anxious  to  be  traveling.  I  could  scarcely 
see  in  the  gray  Hght,  but  I  could  hear  many  birds  sing- 
ing, and  many  litde  noises  that  told  me  forest-folk  were 
already  stirring.  So  out  I  popped.  Just  as  I  landed  on  the 
ground  a  big  hawk  snatched  a  ruflfed  grouse  out  of  a 
patch  of  ferns  near  my  stump.  I  saw  the  hawk  strike, 
heard  the  grouse-person's  wings  flutter,  and  then  all 
was  quiet  again.  This  is  the  way  of  the  forest.  Many 
must  die  that  a  few  may  live. 

I  drank  some  water,  ate  a  good  breakfast  of  ripe  ber- 
ries, and  then  set  out  to  find  Stripes.  The  first  sunlight 
was  brushing  the  tops  of  the  tall  tamaracks  when  the 
yellow-hammer-person  began  to  drum  on  the  top  of  a 
dead  pine  tree,  making  me  feel  happy.  I  like  that  per- 
son very  much.  He  is  always  so  happy  when  morning 
comes  into  the  forest.  At  sundown  I  found  a  nice,  dry 
hole  in  a  log,  and  went  into  it  feeling  like  a  great  trav- 
eler. I  wondered  if  anybody  who  knew  me  had  ever 
been  so  far  from  home  as  I.  I  hoped  to  find  Stripes  by 
the  next  afternoon. 

Rain  was  falling  when  morning  came.  The  forest 
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was  dark  and  wet.  I  wanted  badly  to  find  Stripes,  but 
traveling  in  a  wet  country  is  hard  on  a  chipmunk,  so  I 
stayed  in  my  hole  until  the  sun  came  out.  Even  then  I 
had  to  wait  until  nearly  noon  before  I  could  set  out  with 
any  comfort.  This  made  me  late.  I  did  not  find  Stripes 
until  the  middle  of  the  next  day.  Our  meeting  was 
funny.  I  will  tell  you  about  it. 

I  was  coming  down  a  little  timbered  hill  not  far  from 
the  creek  when  I  heard  somebody  call,  "Look  out, 
everybody!" 

I  ran  into  some  thick  bushes  just  as  the  shadow  of  a 
hawk  passed  over  me. 

*'Look  out!"  came  the  voice  again. 

I  crept  deeper  into  the  bushes  because  whenever  any 
of  my  people  see  danger  they  call  out  a  warning 
whether  other  chipmunks  are  near  or  not.  This  is  a 
chipmunk  law  that  we  all  follow  exactly.  Another  hawk 
swept  over  my  head,  his  shadow  wiping  the  ground 
like  a  flash.  And  then,  because  I  thought  I  had  recog- 
nized the  voice  of  the  person  who  had  warned  me,  I 
called  out,  "Hello,  Stripes!" 

For  a  minute  nobody  answered. 
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I  crept  out  of  the  bushes  and  called  again,  "Hello, 
Stripes.'' 

"Hello,  yourself!  Well,  Stumpy,  Stumpy,  I  thought 
you  were  dead  J'  Stripes  came  running  toward  me,  his 
tail  held  high. 

To  show  his  delight  he  climbed  a  fir  tree,  leaped  into 
another,  and  then  came  tearing  down  to  the  ground 
again,  chattering  and  laughing  until  I  began  to  laugh, 
myself. 

"Where  have  you  been.?  What  things  have  you 
seen?  When  did  you  get  here?"  Stripes'  questions 
came  so  fast  that  nobody  could  have  answered  them  in 
order. 

"Oh,  but  I'm  glad  to  see  you.  Stumpy,"  he  went  on 
without  waiting  for  me  to  answer  anything. 

"And  I've  found  a  funny  thing.  Stumpy,  a  thing  that 
will  make  you  laugh  and  laugh,  when  you  see  it.  Oh, 
but  it  is  funny!"  he  chattered  on  and  on.  Dear  old 
Stripes! 

"Where  is  this  funny  thing?"  I  asked,  thinking  I'd 
like  to  see  something  to  laugh  at. 

"Oh,  I'll  show  it  to  you,  I'll  show  it  to  you,  never 
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fear.  But  not  to-day.  It's  too  late  to-day,"  chattered 
Stripes,  almost  breathless  in  his  gayety. 

And  then  he  scampered  up  a  tree.  "Yep,  it's  too  late 
to-day,  Stumpy,"  he  called  down.  "It's  already  hap- 
pened to-day." 

Then  he  jumped  from  a  fir  limb  onto  a  spruce,  and 
from  the  spruce  onto  the  slender  limb  of  a  service  berry 
bush  that  bent  to  the  ground  with  his  weight.  "But  the 
funny  thing  will  happen  again  to-morrow,  and  the  next 
day,  and  the  next  day,  and  every  day,  I  guess,"  he  said, 
out  of  breath  from  his  climbing  and  jumping  around. 

Sitting  down  beside  me,  he  said,  "We  will  go  to- 
morrow morning  to  see  the  funny  thing,  just  you  and  I, 
Stumpy.  My,  but  I'm  glad  you're  back.  I  go  alone  every 
morning  to  see  the  funny  thing.  Now,  every  morning 
we  will  go  together. 

"Tell  me  where  you  have  been  so  long,  what  you 
saw  there,  and  when  you  got  back  here,"  he  said,  at 
last  giving  me  a  chance  to  say  a  word  or  two. 

"I've  been  high  up  on  the  big  mountains,"  I  told 
him,  feeling  proud.  ''Only  the  other  day  I  traveled  on 
deep  snow.  The  winds  blew  so  hard  up  there  that  I  did 
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not  like  the  country,  so  I  came  back  here."  Then  I  told 
him  about  the  woodchuck-person  who  made  songs 
about  me. 

"Songs,  Stumpy,  songs  about  you?"  Stripes  was 
filled  with  interest.  "Sing  me  the  songs,  Stumpy.  Please 
do,"  he  begged.  So  I  sang: 

''  'Some  like  it  high 

And  some  like  it  low, 
Opinion  differs 

Wherever  you  go — ho — ho — ho — ho.'  " 

.  ''I  see  nothing  in  that  song  about  you,"  said  Stripes. 
*'Sing  me  the  other  one,  please." 
So  I  sang: 

"  Tm  wise  because  I  live  up  here 
'Neath  fluffy  clouds  that  sail. 
I  knew  your  name  was  Stumpy 
When  I  saw  your  funny  tail.'  " 

*'Ha,  ha,  ha!"  Stripes  rolled  on  the  ground  in  his 
glee.  ''Oh,  Stumpy,  that's  a  good  one,  a  wonderful 
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one.  Sing  that  last  one  again,  please.  Stumpy,  I  must 
learn  that  one,  myself.  I  just  must." 

So  I  sang  it  again  to  please  him,  though  I  did  not 
think  much  of  it. 

*'Why,  Stumpy,  that  woodchuck-person  is  a  poet, 
as  sure  as  you  are  born.  I  didn't  think  it  was  in  him. 
Let's  sing  that  one  together.  Come  on,  Stumpy,  just  to 
help  me  learn  it,"  begged  Stripes. 

So  we  sang  it  together,  sang  both  songs,  sang  them 
four  times.  And  then  Stripes,  who  had  been  singing  as 
loudly  as  he  could,  said,  ''Oh,  my,  but  I'm  hungry. 
Let's  eat  something.  The  sun  is  getting  down  pretty 
low.  You  can  sleep  with  me  to-night.  And  then  in  the 
morning  I'll  show  you  the  funniest  thing  you  ever 
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I  was  dying  to  know  what  the  funny  thing  was.  But 
Stripes  was  having  so  much  fun  keeping  his  secret  that 
I  pretended  I  was  not  greatly  interested,  and  did  not 
ask. 

When  we  had  climbed  into  a  service  berry  bush  that 
had  loads  of  green  berries  on  it.  Stripes,  as  though  to 
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tease  me,  said,  ''There  are  ripe  strawberries,  lots  of 
them,  where  the  fumiy  thing  is.  Stumpy." 

"These  green  berries  are  pretty  good,"  I  answered, 
feeling  certain  that  my  lack  of  interest  in  his  funny 
thing  bothered  Stripes. 

''How  are  your  wife  and  children?"  I  asked  him,  to 
show  that  my  mind  was  not  on  the  funny  thing. 

Stripes  stopped  eating  berries.  His  face  grew  serious. 
"Only  one  child  left,  one  out  of  four,"  he  said,  sol- 
emnly. "And  it  was  a  new  kind  of  enemy  that  killed  my 
three  children,  and  nearly  killed  my  wife." 

"What  new  enemy  was  it?"  I  asked,  thinking  that 
we  chipmunks  had  enough  enemies  already. 

"Poisoned  wheat,"  said  Stripes  indignantly.  "White 
men  put  it  near  ground-squirrel  holes  to  kill  the 
ground-squirrels,  because  they  eat  their  crops.  But 
many  of  the  forest-people  eat  the  poisoned  wheat  and 
die.  How  can  they  tell  that  the  wheat  is  poisoned?  I've 
seen  many  dead  birds  lying  around  here,  birds  that  eat 
cutworms  and  bugs  that  destroy  crops.  Putting  out  poi- 
soned wheat  is  a  wicked  thing,  Stumpy.  And  it's  a  new 
thing,  a  new  enemy.  You'd  better  not  eat  any  wheat  at 
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all.  My  three  children,  not  knowing  any  better,  ate  a 
little  of  it  and  died.  My  wife  ate  a  litde  bit  of  it  and 
nearly  died." 

"Why,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,"  I  told  Stripes, 
thinking  of  the  chipmunk-people  who  would  be  killed 
by  this  new  enemy,  ''We  must  warn  everybody,"  I  said. 

''Oh,  I  have.  And  my  wife  has,  too,"  Stripes  assured 
me.  "But  one  cannot  see  everybody.  You'll  find  dead 
birds  every  day.  There's  a  dead  bird  down  there  by 
that  old  snag,  and  there's  a  dead  pine-squirrel  up  on  the 
big  hill.  Goodness  knows  how  many  chipmunks  have 
been  killed  by  this  poisoned  wheat.  I'm  glad  I've 
warned  you.  Stumpy.  I  would  have  told  you  about  the 
poisoned  wheat  that  has  been  scattered  around  here  the 
very  first  minute  I  saw  you  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
funny  thing.  Somehow,  I  thought  only  of  that  when 
you  came.  My,  but  you'll  laugh  when  you  see  it. 
Stumpy." 

I  did  not  have  to  pretend  I  was  not  much  interested 
in  the  funny  thing  now.  I  kept  thinking  of  the  poisoned 
wheat  put  out  for  the  forest-people  to  eat.  I  did  not 
even  care  to  talk.  "Let's  go  to  your  hole,"  I  said. 
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11 1  STRIPES '  hole  was  in  a  tamarack  stump,  half 
Ji.  way  up  the  hill  from  the  creek.  One  would 
never  guess  the  hole  was  in  the  stump.  Unless  one  knew 
it  was  there,  one  would  never  find  it.  The  hole  was 
roomy  at  the  bottom  and  very  dry.  Stripes  was  a  smart 
person.  To-night  he  was  in  a  happy  mood. 

''Let's  both  sing  the  woodchuck's  songs,  Stumpy," 
he  proposed  just  before  going  to  sleep. 

We  did  sing  them,  though  I  was  not  very  happy.  I 
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kept  thinking  of  the  poisoned  wheat,  and  of  the  forest- 
people  who  might  eat  it.  Stripes  talked  and  talked  of 
the  funny  thing  which  he  had  promised  to  show  me  in 
the  morning.  But  I  asked  no  questions  about  it.  I  knew 
this  was  bothering  him  a  little,  because  when  he  grew 
tired  of  talking  he  said,  ''Good  night.  You're  a  queer 
fellow.  Stumpy.  But  I  like  you  a  lot,  just  the  same." 

Stripes  shook  me  before  daylight.  ''Come  on,"  he 
said.  "It's  a  long  way  to  the  funny  thing." 

The  sky  in  the  east  was  brightening  a  litde  when  we 
crawled  out  of  the  hole.  The  forest  was  still  and  dark 
in  the  gray  light.  Nevertheless,  the  woodpecker-person 
was  already  out  looking  for  his  breakfast.  We  saw  many 
forest-people.  There  were  many  deer,  mosdy  does  and 
spotted  fawns.  We  stopped  to  watch  one  old  doe  hide 
her  two  beautiful  fawns  in  a  patch  of  tall  ferns.  The 
little  fellows  lay  down  where  she  told  them  to.  She, 
herself,  went  quite  a  distance  away  from  them  before 
she  lay  down  to  rest  for  the  day.  This,  I  believe,  is  be- 
cause the  wolves  and  coyotes  can  easily  smell  grown 
deer  and  find  them.  But  they  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  smell  and  find  very  young  fawns,  so  that  the  mother 
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does  not  often  stay  with  her  Httle  ones  when  they  sleep. 
I  am  quite  certain  that  this  is  true,  because  in  all  my  life 
in  the  forest  I  have  never  seen  a  young  fawn  and  its 


mother  get  up  from  the  same  bed.  And  always  the 
fawns  stay  where  their  mothers  put  them,  until  called, 
unless  some  enemy  happens  to  come  too  close  to  them 
in  the  meantime.  I  think  this  a  wise  provision;  if  fawns 
could  be  trailed  and  smelled  out  by  wolves  and  coyotes, 
there  would  be  very  few  deer  in  the  forests. 

We  saw  a  black  bear  digging  roots,  and  a  porcupine- 
person  clumping  along  a  deer  trail  as  though  walking 
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were  hard  work.  And  my,  how  the  robins  were  singing 
while  we  were  travehng  toward  Stripes'  funny  thing. 
The  sun  was  just  looking  over  the  mountains  east  of  the 
big  lake  when  we  came  to  a  log  cabin  in  the  forest.  It 
was  not  an  old  cabin.  It  was  quite  new  and  very  neat 
looking. 

*'Here  we  are/'  whispered  Stripes,  sitting  down  on 
a  log  not  far  from  the  cabin. 

Not  a  living  thing  was  in  sight,  though  I  could  hear 

birds  singing  all  about  us.  ''If  there  is  anything  funny 

about  this  I  can't  see  it,"  I  thought.  But  I  said  not  a 

I  word.  If  Stripes  happened  to  be  playing  a  joke,  he 

would  not  have  a  chance  to  laugh  at  me,  anyhow. 

"Vm  getting  hungry,"  I  whispered,  though  I  could 
see  no  reason  for  whispering.  But  Stripes  had  whis- 
pered, so  I  did. 

"Wait,  wait.  We'll  get  something  to  eat  right  here 
when  the  funny  thing  is  finished.  There!"  said  Stripes, 
when  smoke  puffed  out  of  the  stove-pipe  in  the  log 
cabin's  roof.  ''It  will  not  be  long  now.  Oh,  but  it's 
funny!" 

The  cabin  door  opened,  and  an  old  white  man  with  a 
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long  gray  beard  threw  some  water  out  of  a  washpan. 

"That's  he/'  whispered  Stripes.  ''That's  the  man 
who  starts  the  funny  thing.  Now  watch  and  Hsten, 
Stumpy." 

In  another  minute  the  old  man  came  out  again,  this 
time  with  something  white  in  his  hand.  ''Here,  Tom- 
my! Here,  Billy!  Here,  Tommy!  Here,  Billy!"  he 
called,  while  the  echo-people  answered  from  a  clifif  far 
back  of  the  cabin.  "Here,  Tommy!  Here,  Billy!"  said 
the  echo-people,  who  were  far  off. 

"Now  listen,"  whispered  Stripes,  all  excited. 

"Cha,cha,cha!" 

* '  Cheeeeeeeeeeee ! ' ' 

A  blue  jay,  and  then  a  pine-squirrel,  answered  from 
the  forest.  "Cha,  cha,  cha!  Cheeeeeeeee!"  j 

"Here  they  come!  Now  the  fun  will  start."  Stripes 
was  fidgety  in  his  excitement. 

A  Canadian  jay,  dark  blue  in  the  bright  sunlight, 
flew  into  a  fir  tree  near  the  cabin.  Cocking  his  saucy 
head  on  one  side,  and  lifting  his  black  top-knot  straight 
up  he  called  down,  "Cha,  cha,  cha,"  to  the  old  man. 

"Good   morning,    Billy,"   bowed   the   old   man.   [^ 
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^'Where's  Tommy  this  morning?  Oh,  here  he  comes." 
A  pine-squirrel,  running  as  fast  as  he  could,  dashed 
up  to  the  old  man's  feet.  ''Cheeeeeee!"  he  said,  as 
though  begging  for  something. 


''Oh,  ho,"  laughed  the  old  man,  breaking  the  white 
thing  in  his  hand  into  four  pieces  and  tossing  them  onto 
the  ground. 

The  pine-squirrel  ran  to  one  of  the  pieces,  the  largest, 
of  course,  snatched  it  up,  and  ran  toward  a  tall  tamarack 
tree  with  it. 
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The  blue  jay  darted  down,  scolding  and  fluttering 
over  the  running  squirrel  who  dodged  this  way  and 
that  way,  and  yet  held  what  he  had  in  his  mouth.  Up 
the  tree  he  climbed,  with  the  blue  jay  after  him.  Rim- 
ning  out  on  a  limb  of  the  tamarack,  the  squirrel  tucked 
away  his  piece  and  started  back  for  more.  But  no  sooner 
had  he  tucked  away  his  piece  than  the  blue  jay  stole  it 
and  hid  it  in  another  tree  farther  away  from  the  cabin. 

The  pine-squirrel,  though  he  must  have  known  what 
had  happened,  came  running  back  to  the  cabin, 
snatched  up  another  piece,  the  next  largest,  of  course, 
and  ran.  But  again  the  blue  jay  was  after  him.  And 
again  the  bird  stole  the  piece  after  the  squirrel  had 
tucked  it  away  in  a  tree. 

''Cha,  cha,  cha!''  called  the  jay,  as  though  taunting 
the  squirrel. 

Not  once  did  the  blue  jay  pick  up  a  piece  of  the 
white  stufif  himself.  He  waited  for  the  squirrel  to  pick 
it  up,  and  then  stole  it  from  him  after  he  had  put  it  in  a 
tree.  It  was  a  game.  It  went  on  until  the  four  pieces  of 
white  stuff  that  the  old  man  had  tossed  upon  the  ground 
were  gone.  While  the  blue  jay  was  stealing  one  piece 
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the  squirrel  was  stealing  another,  and  each  time  the 
thieves  carried  the  pieces  farther  and  farther  away  from 
the  cabin. 

And  my,  how  the  old  man  laughed!  "Run,  Tommy, 
run/'  he  would  say  to  the  squirrel.  And,  ''Hurry,  Billy, 
hurry/'  he  told  the  blue  jay.  Both  seemed  to  understand 
him,  I  thought.  Finally  both  the  squirrel  and  the  bird 
were  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  then  the  old  man, 
chuckling  to  himself,  went  into  his  cabin  to  cook  his 
breakfast. 

''Now  it's  our  turn.  Stumpy,''  said  Stripes,  hopping 
down  from  the  log.  "Come  on.  That  was  bread,  that 
white  stuff  was  bread,  and  there  will  be  a  lot  of  crumbs 
left.  There  always  are." 

I  had  never  tasted  bread.  "Wasn't  this  worth  coming 
here  for?"  asked  Stripes  while  we  were  eating  the  bread 
crumbs  that  were  plentiful  and  very  good. 

"Yes,"  I  told  him.  "I  wanted  to  laugh  all  the  time  it 
was  going  on.  Do  they  do  this  every  day?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  every  morning,"  said  Stripes,  sitting  up  with 
a  nice  big  bread  crumb.  "And  every  morning  we  will 
be  here  to  laugh  and  fill  up.  But  don't  tell  anybody 
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about  it,  Stumpy,  because  there  wouldn't  be  enough 
bread  crumbs  for  others." 

"I  will  keep  the  secret,  Stripes,"  I  promised  him. 
"But  I  am  wondering  who  finally  gets  the  most  bread, 
the  blue  jay  or  the  pine-squirrel." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  never  saw  either  of  them  eat 
any  bread.  They  are  always  too  busy  trying  to  cheat  each 
other  to  enjoy  themselves.  That's  the  way  with  some 
folks.  They  are  never  satisfied  with  what  they  have," 
said  Stripes. 

"Let's  go  back  by  way  of  the  lake  shore  and  see  what 
we  can  see,"  he  proposed. 
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1(LJ)  I  WAS  glad  that  we  returned  to  Stripes' 
^=^  place  by  way  of  the  lake  shore,  because  it 
gave  me  a  chance  to  see  a  thing  I  had  never  seen  before. 
You  know  about  mud  hens,  coots,  I'm  sure.  Anyhow, 
they  look  half  like  a  chicken  and  half  like  a  duck.  And 
they  live  as  ducks  do.  There  was  a  large  flock  of  several 
hundred  coots  on  the  water  of  the  big  lake  not  far  from 
shore.  They  were  widely  scattered,  however,  some  of 
them  being  ever  so  far  from  the  others.  Stripes  had  just 
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said  that  he  had  never  seen  a  flock  of  coots  on  the  lake 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  I  saw  a  bald  eagle 
coming. 

''Look,  Stripes/'  I  said.  ''That  eagle  will  catch  a  coot 
for  his  supper.  Let's  sit  down  here  and  watch  him  do 


it." 


"Coot,  coot/'  called  one  of  the  coots  to  warn  the 
others  of  the  eagle. 

Instantly  the  scattered  coots  began  to  fly  toward  the 
flock,  their  funny  legs  skittering  on  the  water.  By  the 
time  the  bald  eagle  was  over  them  the  coots,  hundreds 
of  them,  were  huddled  tighdy  together  in  one  black- 
looking  bunch. 

"What  fools,"  I  thought,  "to  give  the  eagle  such  a 
chance.  All  he  will  have  to  do  now  is  to  reach  down  and 
grab  a  coot  without  looking." 

But  the  eagle  circled  over  the  big  flock  of  coots  with- 
out striking.  Four  times  he  sailed  over  it,  his  white  head 
and  white-tipped  tail  shining  in  the  sunlight.  And  then 
he  went  away,  leaving  the  coots  alone. 

"This  is  a  funny  thing.  Stripes,"  I  said,  when  the 
eagle  had  disappeared  over  the  tree  tops  of  the  forest. 
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''I  thought  those  coots  were  fools  to  give  that  eagle  such 
a  chance,  but  I  guess  they  knew  what  they  were  doing 
when  they  huddled  together  after  all.'' 

We  started  on,  and  the  coots  again  began  to  scatter. 
The  eagle  must  have  been  watching  them  because,  as 
soon  as  the  coots  were  scattered  as  before,  he  came  back 
over  the  tree  tops  like  a  streak  of  lightning,  gliding 
straight  for  the  coot  that  was  farthest  from  the  others. 
The  coot,  seeing  the  eagle  so  near  him,  dared  not  try 
to  fly.  He  knew  the  eagle  would  catch  him  easily.  He 
began  swimming  as  fast  as  he  could,  watching  the  eagle 
carefully. 

The  eagle  swooped  down,  and  the  coot  dived.  ''You 
fooled  him!  You  fooled  him!"  called  Stripes,  as  though 
the  coot,  under  water,  could  hear  him. 

But  from  the  air  the  eagle  could  see  the  coot  under 
water.  He  sailed  over  the  swimming  coot  until  finally 
the  poor  thing  had  to  come  to  the  surface  for  breath. 
Down  swooped  the  big  eagle.  And  that  was  the  end  of 
things  for  the  frightened  coot. 

"Oh,  dear!"  sighed  Stripes,  watching  the  big  bird 
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sail  over  our  heads  with  the  coot  in  his  talons.  ''So  that's 
the  way  they  catch  them,  hey?" 

''Everybody  has  enemies,"  I  told  him,  feeling  a  litde 
sorry  for  the  coot. 

"Maybe,"  he  said.  "But  tell  me,  who  is  the  enemy  of 
the  eagle.  Stumpy .? " 

"Man,"  I  said. 

"And  who  is  man's  enemy.?"  he  asked,  as  though 
he  had  me  cornered. 

"Man,"  I  said  again.  And  then  we  both  laughed. 

While  we  were  traveling  along  the  beach  of  the  big 
lake,  a  fish-hawk  caught  a  fish  out  of  the  water  as  easily 
as  one  might  pick  a  berry  from  a  bush.  We  saw  the 
fish-hawk  sailing  in  a  great  circle  as  though  watch- 
ing something  beneath  him.  Suddenly  he  plunged 
down  so  swiftly  that  we  could  scarcely  see  him  in 
the  air.  There  was  a  splash  on  the  water.  And  then 
up  went  the  fish-hawk  with  a  wriggling  fish  in  his 
talons. 

"Yes,  sir.  Stumpy,  I  guess  you  are  right,  and  that 
everybody  has  enemies,"  Stripes  said,  very  seriously. 

"And  the  weaker  they  are  the  more  enemies  they 
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seem  to  have,"  I  told  him,  thinking  again  of  the  poi- 
soned wheat. 

We  stopped  to  eat  dandehons  that  had  gone  to  seed. 
It  was  now  that  Stripes  suddenly  remembered  the  ripe 
strawberries  which  he  had  told  me  were  so  plentiful 
near  the  old  man's  cabin. 

''Oh,  dear,"  he  said,  ''I  ate  so  many  bread  crumbs  that 
I  forgot  all  about  those  ripe  strawberries.  Stumpy.  But 
never  mind.  In  the  morning  we  will  make  up  for  it  by 
first  eating  ripe  strawberries  and  then  bread  crumbs." 

''Look  out ! "  I  cried,  scooting  for  a  hole  in  the  end  of 
a  log,  with  Stripes  behind  me, 

"What  was  it?"  he  whispered,  crowding  against  me. 

"Why,  a  hawk,"  I  said.  "Didn't  you  see  him?" 

"No.  And  say.  Stumpy,  I  don't  like  this  hole  we  are 
in.  It's  too  big.  Maybe  there's  somebody  in  here  besides 
us,  way  up  near  the  end.  Nearly  anybody  could  get 
inhere." 

"Nope,"  I  said,  "there's  nobody  in  this  hole  except 
ourselves." 

"How  do  you  know?  You  are  not  half  way  to  this 
hole's  back  end." 


''I  know,  because  there  was  a  big  spider's  web  over 
the  hole  when  I  came  in  here.  The  sticky  thing  is  all 
over  my  face  this  minute.  If  anybody  had  gone  into  this 
hole  ahead  of  us,  even  a  whole  week  ago,  that  spider's 
web  would  not  have  been  there,  because  it  was  an  old 
web  that  had  a  fly  in  it . " 

''Say,  but  you  are  a  smart  person.  Stumpy,"  said 
Stripes,  quite  impressed.  And  then,  "What  do  you  say 
to  our  moving  up  near  that  old  man's  cabin?  We  can 
find  a  good  hole  and  live  there,  and  eat  strawberries  and 
bread  crumbs  for  a  while.  When  the  strawberries  are 
gone,  the  service  berries  will  be  ripe.  Then  we  can 
move  again,  or  stay  up  there  if  we  like  it." 

"Suits  me,"  I  agreed.  "J^st  take  a  look  out  of  this 
hole.  Stripes.  It's  time  we  got  out  of  here." 

"Nothing  in  sight.  Come  on.  Stumpy,"  he  said. 

We  cut  across  some  of  the  burned  country  to  reach 
the  hill.  It  looked  awful.  The  sun  was  about  down 
when  we  reached  Stripes'  hole  in  the  tamarack  stump. 
Somebody  had  been  digging  near  it.  We  thought  it 
might  have  been  the  badger-person  digging  for  ground- 
squirrels.  And  sure  enough,  while  we  were  looking  at 
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the  piles  of  fresh  dirt  we  saw  a  mother-badger  and  four 
Httle  ones.  The  little  fellows  were  playing  in  the  freshly 
dug  dirt.  They  looked  pretty,  but  badgers  are  enemies 
of  ours,  though  they  seldom  catch  us. 

We  were  tired  and  went  to  sleep  early.  But  before  we 
settled  down  for  the  night  Stripes  insisted  upon  singing 
the  woodchuck's  songs.  ''Heigh  ho/'  he  said  when  we 
had  finished  singing,  "to-morrow  we  move,  Stumpy. 
Goodnight." 
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NEXT  morning  we  started  for  the  old  man's 
cabin  earlier  than  we  had  the  morning  be- 
fore. The  sky  was  heavy  with  rain  clouds.  We  hurried, 
because  we  wished  to  find  a  good  hole  to  live  in  before 
the  old  man  called  Tommy  and  Billy. 

On  the  way  we  saw  a  skunk-person  sucking  the  eggs 
of  a  ruflfed-grouse.  Stripes  called  him  a  smelly  person, 
and  the  skunk  chased  us  up  a  fir  tree. 

I  grumbled  at  Stripes  a  litde,  because  of  his  calling 
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the  skunk-person  a  name,  thus  wasting  our  time.  Al- 
ready we  had  heard  thunder. 

But  we  were  lucky  after  all.  I  ran  right  onto  a  fine, 
dry  hole  in  the  root  of  an  old  fir  snag  that  was  very 
near  the  old  man's  cabin.  By  the  time  we  had  decided 
to  take  it  for  a  home,  big  drops  of  rain  began  to  slap  the 
leaves  on  the  bushes.  And  then  how  the  rain  poured 
down!  Peals  of  thunder  shook  the  ground.  The  flashes 
of  lightning  were  blinding.  A  terrible  bolt  struck  a  tall 
tamarack  and  cut  a  groove  from  its  top  to  the  ground. 
But  we  were  safe  and  dry. 

"Whee!"  said  Stripes  when  the  lightning  struck  the 
tall  tamarack.  "I  don't  like  lightning.  It  frightens  me. 
That  was  a  close  one,  Stumpy." 

''There  was- a  bird's  nest  in  that  tamarack,"  I  said, 
wondering  if  the  bird  that  owned  it  had  been 
killed. 

"How  do  you  know?"  asked  Stripes. 

"Because  I  saw  it  when  I  came  into  this  hole,"  I  told 
him. 

"You  must  see  everything,  Stumpy,"  laughed 
Stripes, 
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''No/'  I  said.  ''I  don't  see  everything,  and  yet  I  try 
to.  And  that's  why  I  see  so  much!' 

''Oh,  I  see!'  sniffed  Stripes,  in  fun. 

"Oh,  do  you?"  I  rephed.  "Well,  you  didnt  see  the 
bird's  nest  in  the  tall  tamarack,  and  you  didnt  see  that 
hawk  yesterday.  Maybe  if  you  tried  to  see  everything 
you'd  see  a  lot  more  than  you  do.  See?" 

"Maybe.  Anyhow,  I'm  getting  hungry.  Stumpy. 
And  this  rain  is  going  to  last  until  noon." 

"Well,  the  old  man  has  not  called  Tommy  and 
Billy,"  I  said,  wishing  the  rain  would  let  us  get  out  and 
find  something  to  eat.  It  was  noon  when  finally  Stripes 
crawled  out  to  have  a  look  at  the  sky.  "It's  stopped,"  he 
called  back. 

But  we  waited  for  things  to  dry  up  a  little  before 
we  went  out  after  the  strawberries.  Even  then  we 
got  wet  while  filling  up  on  the  loveliest  strawberries 
I  had  ever  seen.  They  were  dead  ripe,  and,  oh,  so 
good. 

Stripes  and  I  were  not  the  only  ones  in  the  straw- 
berry patch,  however.  Many  birds  were  there.  Robins 
and  waxwings  and  juncos,  all  very  busy  and  extremely 
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sociable,  except  one  old  robin  that  tried  twice  to  chase 
Stripes  and  me  out  of  the  strawberry  patch,  as  though 
he  owned  it. 

^'Say,  you  robin-person/'  said  Stripes,  when  the 
robin  tried  to  scare  us  away,  "there  are  enough  berries 
here  for  everybody.  What's  the  matter  with  you,  any- 
how?" 

"You  chipmunks  run  all  over  these  berries,  and  I 
don't  like  you,  anyhow,"  said  the  robin. 

"Well,  we  eat  every  berry  we  pick.  But  you  robins 
do  not.  You  pick  a  piece  out  of  a  ripe  berry  and  then 
leave  it  for  another  one.  You  are  wasters.  That's  what 
you  are,"  said  Stripes. 

Then,  turning  to  me,  "Hear  that  thunder.  Stumpy?" 
he  asked.  "We'd  better  be  getting  out  of  here  before 
we  get  soaked." 

We  had  scarcely  reached  our  hole  in  the  fir  snag 
when  more  rain  began  falling.  "This  is  going  to  last  all 
night.  Stripes,"  I  said,  feeling  glad  that  I  had  eaten  all 
the  berries  I  could. 

"Who  cares?  We  are  both  chock-full,  and  safe  in  a 
dry  hole.  The  more  rain  the  more  berries;  the  more  ber- 
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ries  the  less  we  shall  have  to  work  to  make  our  living. 
So  let  her  rain,"  laughed  Stripes. 

*'And  say.  Stumpy/'  he  added,  "when  a  person's 
stomach  is  full,  and  he  is  safe  from  his  enemies,  he 
ought  to  sing  something.  Let's  sing  the  woodchuck's 
songs  to  show  our  thanks  for  our  good  fortune." 

"The  old  man  did  not  call  Tommy  and  Billy  to- 
day," I  reminded  him. 

"Well,  what  of  it?  He  will  call  them  to-morrow,  and 
the  next  day,  and  the  next.  And  we'll  be  right  here. 
Let's  sing  the  woodchuck's  songs.  Come  on.  Stumpy." 

So  we  sang.  Stripes  said  that  he  was  going  to  make 
up  another  verse  for  the  last  song.  He  said  it  needed  a 
better  ending. 

I  told  him  its  end  was  short,  like  my  tail.  We  talked  a 
long  time  about  many  things.  I  agreed  with  Stripes  in 
nearly  everything  he  said. 

"One  ought  to  show  one's  thanks  for  good  things, 
and  do  it  every  day,"  he  declared.  "Birds  do  it  by  sing- 
ing. Deer  do  it  by  dancing  and  playing.  Why,  every- 
body does  it.  After  this  I'm  going  to  do  more  of  it 
myself." 
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The  rain  settled  down  to  a  fine  drizzle.  The  forest 
air  smelled  wet.  We  could  hear  water  dripping,  drip- 
ping down  from  a  broken  limb  on  the  fir  snag,  and  felt 
very  comfortable  in  our  hole. 

"Good  night,  Stumpy,"  yawned  Stripes.  And  just 
then  in  popped  a  wet  mouse-person. 

"Oh,  I  didn't  know  there  was  anybody  in  here,"  he 
said,  backing  up.  "A  weasel  got  into  my  place.  I  had  to 
get  out  in  a  hurry.  My,  but  it's  a  wet  night ! " 

"Wait,"  I  told  him.  "You  may  stay  here  until  morn- 
ing. The  weasel-person  cannot  get  in  here.  Just  make 
yourself  comfortable." 

"Where  do  you  hve?"  asked  Stripes  of  the  wet 
mouse-person. 

"Just  over  there  by  that  tall  tamarack.  I  had  a  very 
nice  hole  there.  But  to-day  while  I  was  visiting  a  friend, 
lightning  tore  away  the  front  door  of  my  place.  I'd  have 
had  to  move  in  the  morning,  though  I  risked  staying 
there  to-night.  I  nearly  got  caught.  Goodness!  I  was 
sound  asleep  when  that  weasel-person  came  in  my  front 
doorway.  Luckily  I  had  two  doors  to  my  place  over 
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there.  I  went  out  of  the  back  door  and  ran  over  here, 
not  knowing  that  anybody  had  taken  this  place." 

''Well/'  I  said,  "the  weasel  has  enemies,  too,  though 
not  so  many  as  I  wish  he  had.  He  has  to  watch  out  for 
hawks  and  owls,  the  same  as  we  do.'' 

"Yes,  confound  the  weasel!  I  wish  a  hawk  would  get 
the  last  weasel  on  earth,"  said  Stripes,  before  going 
sound  asleep. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  the  mouse-person  stayed  in 
our  hole.  He  was  gone  when  I  called  Stripes.  The  rain 
had  stopped  falling  in  the  night.  My,  how  wet  every- 
thing smelled  in  the  forest  when  I  looked  out. 

"The  day  is  going  to  be  fine.  Stripes,"  I  said,  "but 
let's  wait  for  the  sun  to  come  up  before  we  go  after 
strawberries." 

"Say,  Stumpy,  I've  thought  of  another  verse  for  that 
song  of  the  woodchuck-person's.  Listen! 

"I'm  happy  as  a  singing  bird. 
My  stomach's  full  of  food. 
The  world  is  bright  with  sunshine, 
I'm  in  a  thankful  mood. 
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''How  do  you  like  it?  You  didn't  think  I  could  do  it, 
did  you?"  he  asked,  very  proud  of  himself. 

''Why,  the  verse  is  good  enough,  better  than  the 
woodchuck's.  There  is  even  more  imagination  in  it,  lots 
more,"  I  told  him. 

'Imagination?  What  do  you  mean  by  imagina- 
tion?" he  asked,  a  litde  hurt,  I  thought. 

"Why,  your  stomach  is  not  full  of  food,  because  you 
haven't  had  your  breakfast,  and  the  v^orld  isnt  bright 
v^ith  sunshine,  because  the  sun  isn't  up  yet,"  I  said,  in 
explanation. 

"Oh,  Stumpy,  Stumpy!  You  are  so  matter  of  fact! 
Why,  our  stomachs  will  be  full  of  food  as  soon  as  w^e 
care  to  fill  them.  And  the  v^orld  tvill  be  bright  with 
sunshine  within  half  an  hour.  You  know  these  things 
as  well  as  I  do,  and  yet — oh.  Stumpy,  I  feel  like  shaking 
you  sometimes.  But  then  I  like  you.  Come  on,  let's  try 
my  new  verse." 

So  of  course  we  tried  it.  But  first  I  had  to  learn  the 
words. 

"What  was  that?''  Stripes  interrupted  our  singing. 
Something  had  brushed  against  the  door  of  our  hole! 


Looking  out  I  saw  the  rabbit-person  with  a  mink 
after  him.  "Run,  rabbit,  run!"  I  called,  sorry  for  that 
foolish  person  who  sits  too  much. 
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WHILE  we  were  eating  our  strawberries  a 
blue  jay  began  calling,  ''Cha,  cha,  cha,"  near 
the  old  man's  cabin. 

'That's  Billy,"  said  Stripes.  ''He's  calling  the  old 
man.  I  guess  he  must  be  hungry  this  morning." 

"Cheeeeeeeeee."  A  pine-squirrel  came  running  to- 
ward the  cabin. 

"And  there's  Tommy.  Let's  get  onto  our  log  where 
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we  can  watch  the  fun.  Hurry,  Stumpy."  Stripes  started 
for  the  log,  with  me  right  behind  him. 

The  old  man  came  out  of  his  cabin.  "Good  morning, 
you  rascals,"  he  greeted,  tossing  four  pieces  of  bread  on 
the  ground. 

And  the  fun  began  at  once.  The  blue  jay  wasted  a 
lot  of  time  following  the  squirrel,  though  I  suppose  this 
was  part  of  their  game.  The  jay  watched  the  squirrel 
hide  the  pieces,  and  then  stole  them.  The  squirrel  stole 
them  back  again;  and  this  went  on  as  it  had  the  other 
time,  until  both  the  squirrel  and  the  blue  jay  were  out 
of  sight  in  the  forest.  My,  how  the  old  man  laughed! 
And  how  Stripes  and  I  laughed  to  see  the  jay  fluttering 
and  scolding  the  squirrel,  both  traveling  very  fast. 

Then,  when  the  old  man  went  back  into  his  cabin, 
Stripes  and  I  ate  the  bread  crumbs  until  we  could  eat  no 
more.  We  finally  filled  our  pouches  as  full  as  they 
would  hold.  They  stuck  out  on  each  side  of  our  mouths 
like  great  lumps. 

''Now,"  asked  Stripes  when  we  were  back  in  our 
hole,  ''is  my  stomach  full,  and  is  the  world  bright  with 
sunshine?'' 
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"There's  sunshine,"  I  laughed.  ''And  if  your  stom- 
ach is  as  full  as  mine,  it's  full.  I'm  going  to  take  a  litde 
nap." 

"Well,  I'm  not  going  to  take  any  nap.  Night  is  the 
time  to  sleep.  Days  are  made  to  enjoy.  I'm  going  over 
to  the  big  lake  to  learn  how  those  red  raspberries  of 
poor  old  Fatty's  are  coming  along.  I'll  be  back  before 
sundown. 

"Be  careful.  Stumpy,  while  I  am  gone,"  laughed 
Stripes,  at  the  door  of  our  hole. 

''You  be  careful,  yourself!"  I  called  after  him.  But  if 
he  heard  me  he  did  not  answer. 

I  slept  until  nearly  sundown.  Then  I  ran  over  to  the 
strawberry  patch  and  ate  a  few  berries,  thinking  that 
Stripes  would  be  in  the  hole  when  I  got  back.  Darkness 
came  into  the  forest,  and  yet  Stripes  had  not  come 
home.  I  was  worried. 

I  went  outside  and  waited  a  long  time,  hoping 
he  would  come,  even  though  it  was  now  night.  Owls 
began  hooting  in  the  black  forest.  I  felt  lonesome. 

"Well,"  I  thought,  "maybe  something  got  after 
Stripes,  and  he  had  to  hide.  I'll  try  not  to  worry  until 
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to-morrow."  But  I  did  not  sleep  much.  Getting  out  be- 
fore daybreak,  I  ate  some  more  ripe  strawberries,  and 
then  set  out  to  look  for  Stripes. 

I  went  to  the  red  raspberry  patch  by  the  big  lake,  and 
I  visited  the  big  service  berry  patch  that  Stripes  often 
talked  about,  but  he  was  not  at  either  place.  I  met  sev- 
eral chipmunks,  but  none  had  seen  him.  I  did  not  know 
where  next  to  go.  I  was  turning  back  when  I  met  a  fat 
woodchuck  who  had  been  staying  around  there  ever 
since  early  spring. 

^'Have  you  seen  my  friend  Stripes?"  I  asked  him. 

"No.  Wait,  yes,  I  saw  him  yesterday.  It  was  in  the 
afternoon,  and  he  was  going  that  way."  He  pointed 
toward  the  red  raspberry  patch. 

*'Thank  you,"  I  said,  running  to  the  patch  for  a  sec- 
ond look.  And  then  I  gave  up.  I  never  saw  Stripes 
again,  never  even  heard  of  him,  so  that  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  happened.  I  suppose  that  some  enemy  got 
him  on  the  way  to  the  red  raspberry  patch. 

Stripes  was  a  happy  fellow,  though  always  a  little 
careless  about  looking  and  listening  and  smelling  the 
breezes  to  save  himself  from  his  enemies.  I  missed  him 
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very  much.  I  was  lonesome  for  a  long  time.  However,  I 
put  these  feelings  out  of  my  mind  as  soon  as  I  could. 

A  chipmunk's  life  is  uncertain.  He  is  so  tiny  that  he 
has  constantly  to  be  looking  out  for  himself.  But  he  is 
happy.  He  is  thankful  for  the  sun,  and  the  rain,  and  the 
food  that  he  finds.  He  does  not  hold  fear  or  sorrow  for 
long,  because  either  would  spoil  his  life.  Fear,  which 
comes  daily  to  a  chipmunk,  is  forgotten  when  the  sud- 
den danger  is  past.  And  if  a  chipmunk  kept  his  sorrows 
he  would  be  sad  every  hour  of  his  life. 

Fm  growing  old  now.  I  am  about  the  oldest  chip- 
munk around  Goose  Bay,  so  everybody  calls  me  ''Old 
Stumpy." 
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STUMPY 

This  is  the  story  of  a  little  chipmunk  named  Stumpy. 
It  is  written  as  if  he  were  telling  the  story  himself.  You 
can  find  out  a  lot  of  things  about  how  a  chipmunk  lives. 
If  you  want  to  find  something  special,  this  index  will 
help  you. 

Enemies  of  a  chipmunk,  9-10,  15,  21-27,  38-52,  62, 
109, 134 

Family  life  of  a  chipmunk,  3-7,  11,  29-30,  59 

Feeding  animals,  122-126 

Food,  34,  49,  61,  68, 116, 125, 136;  for  winter,  17 

Forest  fire,  79-86 

Forest  friends,  29^0,  54,  66,  90-99,  104,  119-130, 
139 

Habits  of  a  chipmunk,  9,  17-19 

Homes,  12-13, 18,  88 

Indians,  Cree  tribe,  53-58 

Poisoned  wheat,  116-117 

Seasons,  22-23,  53,  65-66,  77-79,  89,  91 
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